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Compulsory Cooperation Is Slavery 


A THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn., June 4, 1939 


OME years ago I marched up, as you will, to receive a 

diploma. Like many of you I had started from scratch. 

But the joy of receiving my diploma was somewhat 
sidetracked by the sinking realization of a shortage of cash 
working capital and the necessity of finding an immediate 
job. Put into economic terms, I was earnestly wishing that 
some person with a profit motive would allow me to try to 
earn him a profit. 

I did not immediately succeed in impressing any of the 
profit or loss takers with the high profit potentialities of my 
diploma. ‘The white-collar possibilities having been elimi- 
nated, my first serious entrance into the economic world was 
by way of a pair of overalls. 

But what may interest you is the fact that I found the 
inhabitants of an economic world of free enterprise were a 
cheery and helpful lot of folk, who took an enormous interest 
in helping young people to get a start and get along in life. 
And you will find that is the case today. 

Here at Lincoln University all of you have fought your 
own way to higher education. 

Almost all of you have to earn day by day the food you 
eat and the clothes you wear. This is the only country in 
the world where this is possible. And the fact that you are 
here, earning your own living and your own education, is 
an inspiring thing in American life. No one needs think you 
want sympathy or commiseration. You have a right to 
pride and even a certain confidence over those whose path is 
made easy. 

You will come from one of our smaller colleges. That 
is no handicap to you. America is realizing their contribu- 
tion in building character and making leadership for our 
nation. It is with hope of encouraging their support that I 
have undertaken to address a number of such institutions. 

You are about to enter a world more confused as to its 
ideas and its principles of life than has been the case for a 
long time. 


Your president has requested that I speak upon one par- 
ticular confusion. ‘That is the protection of personal lib- 
erty in the changing economic and social pressures. And 
the preservation of liberty is an appropriate subject to a 
university dedicated to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

I am going to assume that with your heritage of red 
blood there are some conditions you would like to find in 
the world. I assume you want to be free to speak your own 
minds, to hold to your own religion. I assume that you 
want to be free to plan your own lives. You want to be 
free to undertake your own adventures. You want the re- 
wards of your own efforts. You want the joy of creative 
work and the battle of competition. You want to do some- 
thing worth while to prove your own worth. You want 
the joy of championing justice to the weak and downtrodden. 
You want the right to tell every evil person where he can 
go. You want a government and a system that will keep 
the channels of opportunity open and equal. You willingly 
accept the one limitation on all such liberty—that you do 
not injure your neighbors. 

That was the American dream of human emancipation. 

If that is the life you want, you will need to think straight 
and to fight for it. 

Broadly you are in the cross rip currents from the con- 
tending forces of three revolutions in ideas which have swept 
over the world in recent centuries. 

The first was that revolution of intellectual, spiritual and 
personal freedom which finally flowered into the American 
system of liberty. Out of these freedoms of mind and spirit 
were born great scientific discoveries, great inventions. 

The second revolution was from the tremendous indus- 
trial and economic changes which arose with these discov- 
eries and inventions. 

The third revolution which now invades the world is a 
swing back to ancient ideas of compulsion now being re- 
vived as new Utopias to end the miseries of the times. 
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There are other forces in motion, but these are enough 
for a half hour’s discussion—and even that but in summary. 

The first revolution established your inheritance of lib- 
erties. The American system of liberty not alone comprises 
the intellectual, spiritual and personal liberties which are 
imbedded in the Constitution. It holds for respect for the 
dignity of the individual man and woman. It lives by faith 
in the decency of average human nature. 

In building protections to these liberties our forefathers 
were fearful mostly of the dangers of political power. They 
builded a government of unique checks and balances against 
personal power. In the youth of our national life these pro- 
tections to liberty were ample except the delayed action on 
slavery. During this period of simpler life, economic wrong- 
doing could be largely dealt with under the Ten Command- 
ments, with appropriate penalties. 

Fifty years after the establishment of personal liberty came 
the real application of science. It came in steam power, 
electricity, and the gas engine. And from this gigantic con- 
trol of physical power we have created the huge tools of 
civilization in production, transportation and communica- 
tion. And we have steadily built these tools bigger and big- 
ger. Even forty years ago our electrical generators were 
under 2,000 horsepower. Today we build single machines 
of 200,000 horsepower. With those small installations it 
required about twelve pounds of coal to make a unit of elec- 
trical power. Today we can make that unit with one-half 
pound of coal. The wholesale price is only 10 per cent of 
what it was then. 

Out of this bigness of tools in industry, we have had need 
to expand the organisms to supply capital and credit. No 
individual can buy a 200,000 horsepower generator. It 
requires the contribution of the savings and the capital from 
thousands of people. So we have expanded the corporations 
and all our complex financial machinery. 

From the point of view of liberty we both gained and 
lost by this economic revolution. 

With the use of these tools one man can produce ten 
times or even a thousand times more than one man could 
produce a hundred years ago. 

For the first time in history we were at the threshold of 
triumph over hunger and want. We had so triumphed in 
the long climb of mankind toward plenty that we had 
reached Mt. Pisgah, where we looked over the Promised 
Land of abolished poverty. The work hours of men have 
been reduced almost equally decade by decade from eighty- 
four a week to less than half that. Moreover, rivers of 
sweat have been saved from the backs of men even when 
they work. 

We gained personal freedom from this progress of inven- 
tion. It has abolished a thousand personal slaveries. The 
automobile makes us infinitely more free to move about. 
It has stretched our vision. We see more people, more scenery, 
more friends and more life. We are occasionally checked on 
the adventurous frontiers of freedom by the traffic cop. 

The radio has extended the liberty of speech and the 
means of vituperation. The electric light has relieved us 
from the slavery of always cleaning oil lamps, scrubbing 
up candle drips, and everlastingly carrying one or the other 
of them about. It has freed us from the use of spectacles 
for a few years longer. By merely pushing a button we are 
freed from the goblins that lived in dark corners and under 
the bed. The doctors are now free to peer into the recesses 
of our insides. 

And this vastly increased power over nature has brought 
us more than economic blessings. Our greater productivity 
has enabled us to pay for schools, parks, hospitals, pensions, 





public service, recreation and a thousand other human serv- 
ices which were impossible before this economic revolution. 

The assets of this revolution have vastly over-balanced the 
liabilities but we must also examine the dangers it has 
brought us. 

About sixty years ago the economic revolution began to 
clash with the fundamentals of liberty. 

We learned from bitter experience that these vast tools 
could be used for purposes of exploitation and oppression. 
They were sometimes so used. That defeated liberty itself. 

With our exuberance in the making of these great tools 
there grew in some spots the cynical notion of every man 
for his economic self and the devil for the hindmost. 

Then we came slowly but certainly to the realization that 
we can no more have economic power without checks and 
balances than we can have political power without checks 
and balances. Equally they lead to tyranny. 

The significant thing is that we began to abandon that 
concept of laissez faire half a century ago. We abandoned 
it spiritually for its violation of liberty, and practically be- 
cause we learned that it was the hindmost who threw bricks 
at the social edifice. We learned that the economic foremost 
are not always the best nor the hindmost the worst. We 
learned that the impulse to production can only be main- 
tained at a high pitch if there is a fair division of the prod- 
uct. We learned that fair division can only be obtained 
by certain restrictions on the strong and the dominant. We 
learned that social injustice is destruction of justice itself. 

To correct these evils we began some fifty years ago to 
experiment with governmental regulation to protect liberty 
from economic abuse and economic power. Our first major 
step was the antitrust laws. And we have multiplied these 
laws for regulation of business, of labor, and economic life 
every single year since. 

Parallel with governmental action there has been real 
progress in business ethics and business conscience. It gets 
weak in spots. 

And we will require new forms of ethics and government 
experiment in prevention of abuse so long as our system of 
liberty will last. For if men remain free of mind and spirit 
they will generate new scientific discoveries and new ideas. 
Enterprising citizens will always be inventing new varieties 
of wickedness. 

Still another liability to liberty from this industrial revo- 
lution comes from a variety of instabilities that have arisen 
in this economic system itself. ‘There are the periods of 
booms and their consequent depressions, with their widespread 
unemployment and farm losses. ‘There is the possible loss 
of the job at any time. There are the accidents of family 
or personal disaster. ‘There is the insecurity of old age. 
These insecurities all stifle the freedom of the individual 
spirit and haunt it with fear. The full blossom of liberty 
requires a reasonable confidence by the individual in his 
economic security. 

And we have been ceaselessly striving and experimenting 
to increase this individual security. 

We have developed a variety of methods to safeguard it. 
We have created institutions for savings against rainy days. 
We have developed mutual aid in unemployment, sickness, 
accident and death through insurance. We have developed 
old-age pensions. We have built vast hospitals to care for 
the unfortunate. Over long years we have developed col- 
lective bargaining contracts for labor. And we have sought 
to mitigate the fluctuations of boom and slump, with all 
their trains of destruction and unemployment, by creation 
of credit structures. We have created relief for the unem- 
ployed and the farmers. 
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We have not successfully reached the causes of insecurity 
or safeguarded all eventualities and fears. If we are to 
sustain our system of liberty we will need to experiment 
some more and with more intelligence. But one thing is cer- 
If we have complete security we shall do it at the 
We must have risk and adventure if we 


tain. 
cost of all liberty. 
make progress. 

Your forefathers sought to protect liberty from political 
power. Your fathers sought to protect it from economic 
power. 

In the midst of these experiments with which we were 
bringing our economic achievements under control, there 
arrived a third revolution in the world. It has received 
great impulses from the miseries of the war and its depres- 
People crying out against want and wrong lose faith. 
A system of liberty is adapted only to peace. It must be sus- 
pended in war. We needed peace in which to work out 
the methods of preserving liberty while holding the great 
values of the scientific and industrial revolution. While we 
ire struggling with both problems—the problems of liberty 
itself and the problems of war dislocation—along come these 
vendors of other systems. They promise individual economic 
security. ‘They promise happiness without the pains of pur- 
suing it. And it certainly adds to confusion. 

To-clear what I am about to say I may repeat a common- 
place. The operation of all this complex mechanism of eco- 
nomic life is based upon co-operation of men. ‘There must 
be minute specialization in callings and professions. There 
must be minute division in articles produced and services 
given. And these specialized activities must co-operate and 
exchange with each other if we are to provide food, clothes, 
houses and comforts in the modern world of teeming popu- 
lations. Now this co-operation can be obtained in two ways. 

The one is voluntary co-operation in economic life under 
government as an umpire to see that liberty is not trans- 
gressed. 

‘The other is compulsory co-operation under the dictation 
of government. 

‘These do not seem far apart when stated in words, but 
they are the whole distance between liberty and no liberty. 

Voluntary co-operation proceeds through free men, plan- 
ning their own lives, choosing their own callings, enjoying 
the fruits of their own labor, and exchanging them freely 
with other men. And let me repeat that when I use the 
term voluntary co-operation in economic life this includes 
its regulation by government and conscience to prevent ex- 
ploitation and oppression of labor, consumers and investors. 
That is essential to protect liberty itself. Its compulsions are 
limited to men of ill will and against bad practices. 

The driving shaft of voluntary co-operation is the initia- 
tive and enterprise of free men, each striving to better his 
own condition. And contrary to some quarters, the motive 
force behind this initiative and enterprise is not all for profits. 
Creative spirit, the desire for acclaim, and devotion to serv- 
ice for others all contribute to it. 

There is no such thing as the economic man. 
more emotional than logical. 
price. 

Compulsory co-operation proceeds akin to military organi- 
zation. ‘The government plans, directs and commands. Its 
motive force is coercion of men of good will as well as evil. 
Its full growth is either Socialism or Fascism, National 
Socialism or Communism. They all have one principle in 
common—compulsory co-operation—and one method—co- 
ercion, 

Compulsory co-operation in some form is as old as re- 
corded history. We have seen it in slavery, serfdom, guilds, 


sions. 


Man is 


Sentiment often prevails over 











official monopolies, feudalism, and what not. It has lately 
assumed modern phrases and modern clothes. Today one- 
half of the civilized and semi-civilized world has reverted to 
this basis of life. 

Our system of free enterprise was an expression of lib- 
erty. It will die with the death of liberty. While it has 
faults, it has proved to have three superlative values. 

It is more productive than any other. It is possible to at- 
tain higher standards of living under it than any other. This 
is being proved before our eyes in Russia, Germany and half 
a dozen other countries with complete or half-breed com- 
pulsory systems. 

But of far greater importance than that, these systems of 
compulsory co-operation cannot exist without suppression of 
personal liberty. ‘They cannot stand free criticism. That 
eventually destroys free speech. They cannot stand free or- 
ganizations. That defeats the church and religion, labor 
unions and a thousand forms of voluntary co-operation. They 
cannot have representative self-government. They must 
have centralization of political power. That means dictator- 
ships. This is no academic statement. It is proved in all 
history. It is proved in eighteen democracies that have 
adopted some form of compulsory co-operation in the last 
twenty years. 

The third great quality of our systems is that it makes 
for progress. Human advancement in art, literature, science, 
industry and government has thrived luxuriantly only when 
the mind and spirit of men have been free. It is in the 
climate of freedom that the great ideas and great scientific 
discoveries have blossomed. ‘They are blighted and wilted 
in an atmosphere of coercion, compulsion and fear. 

One sad fact emerges in comparing these systems. A sys- 
tem of liberty is the only system with humor. When you 
eliminate all our jokes on officials, on government or on 
the system under which we live, it becomes a dreary and 
jokeless world. 

The economic system of liberty is no middle-of-the-road 
between Communism on the left and Fascism on the right. 
It is the opposite of both, for it is the opposite of coercion. 

Moreover, two economic systems of voluntary co-opera- 
tion and compulsory co-operation cannot be mixed. Volun- 
tary co-operation moves from a delicate mainspring. That 
mainspring is the initiative enterprise and confidence of men. 
The moment any part of compulsion or coercion is directed 
at free men their fears rise, their energies slacken, their pro- 
ductivity slows down, and the people suffer. Coercion feeds 
upon more coercion. Either out of desperation or design, 
governments apply more and more coercion once they have 
started. And they demand more and more power over men. 
Those were the antecedent steps in the enslavement of free 
men in those eighteen nations in twenty years. 

The great danger to America is not from violent invasion 
of these systems from abroad. The danger is not from open 
agitation of Socialism, Communism, or Fascism. ‘The dan- 
ger is the subtle growth of these compulsory ideas as a 
means of remedy to war dislocation and depression. 

The mixture into our system under the subverted phrase 
“planned economy” is already subtly stifling our produc- 
tivity. And the real danger to America is that from stifling 
and crippling of voluntary co-operation our production fails. 
Then a compulsory system becomes inevitable if the people 
are to live. 

These are indeed not all of the forces of confusion which 
have arisen in our midst. 

But if we are to dissolve these confusions we have need 
of much clarifying thought. 
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It is true we need free speech, free press, free assembly, 
and all the other freedoms. But we need above all things 
minds free from ignorance. We need awakened imagina- 
tions. We need disciplined reason. Without them there 
will be no other freedoms. 

Nor is cold logic or economic law the whole answer. 
Our intellectual and spiritual liberties were not founded 
upon power over matter. They were founded upon endow- 


ments of freedom from the Creator and upon spiritual truth, 
tolerance, justice and faith. Upon the youth of America 
will depend their survival on this continent. 

These are obtuse and difficult subjects. But they relate 
to the invisible forces which determine happiness or grief to 
every cottage. And by their understanding, their solution 
through statesmanship far above politics, can contentment 
and security come to all our people—not to the few. 


Our American Heritage 


REVIVE PATRIOTISM AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Before the General Session, United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Thursday, May 4, 1939 


Coast, I had an experience which left an indelible 

impression on my memory. One afternoon friends of 
mine in San Diego took me down across the Mexican border 
to Tia Juana for the races. Before we returned, we strolled 
for half an hour through the streets of the village itself. It 
was a so-called “wide open” town. The social and living 
conditions were all and more than that term implies. A 
few minutes in the car, and again we passed the Customs 
House and were back in the United States. There was 
no change in the character of the country; natural resources 
were similar; climatic conditions were the same; the sun 
shed its rays equally on both sides of the line; but the con- 
ditions under which the population were living on one side 
and on the other seemed as far apart as the poles. Neat 
homes, orderly towns, well-clothed people, a general air of 
prosperity and well-being contrasted vividly with the pov- 
erty, squalor and disorderliness that we had just left. ““Why,” 
I said to myself, “this tremendous difference?” The answer 
was obvious. We to the north of that boundary line were 
the fortunate beneficiaries of a priceless legacy created 
through the ceaseless sacrifice of brain and brawn and treas- 
ure by generation after generation of our English-speaking 
ancestors. Ever since that day those words of the Psalmist 
have had new significance for me: “The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

It is about that heritage that I want to speak to you this 
afternoon—that incomparable inheritance that your fore- 
bears and mine bequeathed to us in sacred trust a century 
and a half ago. What steps are we taking to preserve that 
legacy intact? How are we discharging the trust committed 
to our care? What are we doing to hand it on in sound 
condition to the generations that will follow us—you and I 
and a hundred million other Americans? Little indeed, I 
fear, so far as fearless personal effort and self sacrifice are 
concerned. For if we are honest with ourselves we must 
admit that with few exceptions, we American business and 
professional men have taken the ineffable blessings of free- 
dom for granted for so long; have so completely washed our 
hands of public affairs; have so neglected the study of 
politics—in the broad sense of the word—that today we are 
practically powerless to defend our American heritage against 
its traducers. In fact, few of us have even the vaguest 
knowledge of the underlying philosophy on which our system 
of government was founded. 

As a business man I plead guilty to this indictment. De- 
spite the fact that I was exposed to the opportunities afforded 
by a university education, I assume so smugly, until five or 


G ics years ago while on a business trip to the Pacific 


six years ago, that liberty was mine by inalienable right, that 
I gave little attention to what was going on at our state 
capital or in Washington. Government, except when I had 
to make out a tax return, was something remote and apart 
from my daily life. And so, while I devoted a certain seg- 
ment of my time to personal and family affairs, some to 
recreation, a smaller bit to community interests, a still 
smaller portion to the church, all of the rest was applied to 
business. There was virtually no place in my life—apart 
from voting—that was set aside specifically for the duties 
of citizenship. 

In that respect I do not believe that I was any different 
from the average American. I took government for granted ; 
assumed that free enterprise and civil liberty were sacrosanct ; 
and that there was no need for me to worry my head about 
any of them. Some six years ago, however, I had a rude 
awakening. Since then I have realized what I should have 
recognized many years ago, namely, that no system of govern- 
ment—particularly representative democracy—can rise higher 
than the intelligent interest of its citizens. Meanwhile, as I 
have observed the spread of doctrines that are utterly sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles on which our govern- 
ment was built; have listened to teachers, preachers, writers, 
students and business men espouse theories that strike at the 
very root of the Anglo-American concept of personal free- 
dom, I have wondered, in common with thousands of others, 
why such things should be: why we should suddenly find 
ourselves adrift on a storm-tossed sea of political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty ; puzzled, afraid, apologetic, and sometimes 
ashamed of our previous adherence to what we thought were 
time-tested American principles; ready to snatch at alien 
political panaceas and eager to follow any economic will-o’- 
the-wisp that seemed to promise a short-cut to prosperity. 

This republic, after all, was not founded by men who sat 
in their seats and waited for somebody else to do the job; 
by men who were so engrossed in their private affairs that 
they had no time to give to public questions. Furthermore, 
the system of representative democracy, free enterprise and 
religious liberty, which they established, is not going to be 
maintained if our intelligent business men continue to work 
at their private businesses five-sixths of the time and spend 
the rest of their waking hours playing golf. When I read of 
the crushing sacrifices made by our Revolutionary forebears, 
I stand frankly abashed and ashamed. In the words of a 
poem that I ran across a few weeks ago by Winona Mont- 
gomery Gilliland: 

“Our vision is dimmed; we are tired 
And long for ease. 
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We neglect our vital spark— 

That burning love for freedom which once lit 
Out blackest nights—and now we fumble, 
Confused and fearful, hearing our 
Foundations crumble. 

Craven, we seek a leader, who will raise 

A torch and make our pathway smooth again, 
Forgetting that within us sleeps a fire 
Sufficient, in itself, to make us men.” 


Please do not misunderstand me. I am not fatuous enough 
to think that anything I can do individually will amount to 
anything, but I do know that if a million American business 
and professional men resolve to devote a definite amount of 
their time to the study and discussion of public affairs, there 
will soon be a profound change in the attitude of the people 
of the United States toward the critical problems that con- 
front us. Attending meetings like this and passing resolu- 
tions is not enough. The time for personal action’ is upon us. 
As Dean Inge says: “It is useless for the sheep to pass reso- 
lutions in favor of vegetarianism as long as the wolf is not 
of the same opinion.” 

We are not altogether to blame for what has happened. 
Our lack of awareness has been due largely to the sort of 
education we received. And here I am not criticizing our 
schools and colleges. Under democracy they have to reflect 
the current temper of the people. We have simply had our 
hearts so set on material success that we have virtually forced 
our educational institutions to teach concrete realities instead 
of directing our attention to the basic principles which under- 
lie and determine all the facts of human existence. For the 
last two generations we have practically abandoned the study 
of classical history, from which our forefathers gleaned the 
principles which constitute the foundation of our American 
heritage. Obviously, a man who lacks knowledge of what 
has happened in past ages, is simply a creature of the mo- 
ment, governed by opportunistic considerations. We have, 
moreover, virtually given up the study of political philosophy. 
How many of us have read Thomas Hobbes’ “Leviathan,” 
in which the author portrays government as a huge monster 
that inevitably devours personal freedom if it be not care- 
fully checked and curbed at every point? How many of us 
have ever digested John Locke on government? Or John 
Stuart Mill, or Adam Smith? Yet when you examine the 
history of the Revolutionary period in this country, you will 
find that the vital influences, which determined the form 
of our government, stemmed from two main sources: First, 
from the philosophy of Socrates, Aristotle and Cicero as re- 
flected in the thinking of these English political philosophers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries; and second, from the British 
Reformation of the 14th century inspired by John Wyclif. 
From the merging of these two currents of thought came our 
concept or personal freedom. That concept is supported by 
a tripod. One leg of this tripod is representative democracy ; 
the second, private free enterprise; the third, civil—particu- 
larly religious—liberty. The history of ancient Greece and 
Rome, the age-long experience of our British ancestors, and 
the events of the past six months in Europe prove incon- 
trovertibly that if any one of the legs of this tripod be un- 
dermined, the whole structure of personal freedom soon 
crashes to earth. 

The English-speaking peoples may not have done much for 
the fine arts—painting, sculpture and music—but they have 
made one great contribution to the human race: They con- 
ceived and set up this tripod of freedom and made it work 
in the modern world. That is the reason that Nietzsche, the 
German philosopher, who hated republican governments, said 
that he could never forgive the Jews for inventing Christi- 
anity or the British for inventing democracy. 


The principles on which our government was based were 
summarized with exceptional clarity by John Locke. His 
conclusions directly guided the founding fathers of this re- 
public. The Lockian philosophy of government simmers 
down to three simple theses: First, that all just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed; 
second, that the function of government is to make possible 
the greatest degree of individual responsibility and initiative ; 
and third, that the taste may properly function only for the 
protection of life, property, peace and freedom. 

Opposed to this, the Anglo-American concept of govern- 
ment, is the collectivistic philosophy of Rousseau, developed 
and popularized in its more radical form by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. In America its basic ideas are fostered by many 
estimable but misguided persons under the banner of the 
“New Liberalism.” Such people want planned economy, but 
do not wish to go the whole distance on the road to Moscow. 
Their philosophy is the antithesis of the philosophy under 
which our governmental and economic system was estab- 
lished. They hold that it is the responsibility of the state to 
remove every obstacle that inhibits any individual’s develop- 
ment and opportunity for living an abundant life. The col- 
lective social will of the people acting as a mass is sovereign 
at all times under the collectivistic philosophy. Hence the 
individual is the servant of the state—not the state the 
servant of the individual as maintained under the Anglo- 
American concept of government. 

To put this in other terms: The philosophy of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples affirms the sacredness of the individual. 
It asserts that man is a divine creature made in God’s own 
image and therefore is possessed of certain God-given in- 
alienable rights. On the other hand the philosophy of all the 
collectivists—whether they term themselves communists, so- 
cialists, Fascists, Nazis, or American new liberals—either 
actually denies or tends to deny that there is anything sacred 
about individual personality. Professor John Dewey for 
example maintains in one of his books that there is nothing 
exclusive about the individual; that that idea is simply a 
hangover prejudice from the days of aristocracy; that one 
cannot be really democratic and believe in the spiritual 
sanctity of human beings. One can agree with that conclu- 
sion quite logically if one is also prepared to accept Dewey’s 
thesis that man is simply a physicochemical combination of 
conditioned reflexes organized by environment. 

Thus when we get down to the root of our present day 
problems, we find these two philosophies in head-on collision 
with each other. They are irreconcilable. One asserts that the 
individual is sacred; that every human soul is endowed with 
a divine, God-given personality. The other maintains that 
we are all mere cells in the great body politic and that we 
possess no unique inalienable individual rights whatever. 
This latter concept leads logically to authoritarianism, de- 
spotism and tyranny. Men who are too weak to govern 
themselves, who put their economic welfare above spiritual 
freedom, who are willing to trade their divine heritage of 
individual liberty for a mass of red pottage—deserve no 
better fate. 

We cannot successfully counter the dynamic drive of col- 
lectivistic ideas with a phalanx of fulsome facts—no matter 
how outwardly impressive those facts may be. The average 
American is little interested in how many telephones or 
automobiles we have per capita compared with the people 
of Russia or Italy. He takes his material blessings for 
granted, while the authoritarian idea lures his imagination 
with mirages of untold plenty and security that are to be 
his, if he will only forget the lessons of history and follow 
the Pied Piper of collectivism. Such dreams frequently 
develop into a sort of pseudo-religious frenzy, making men 
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oblivious of their own ultimate welfare in blind allegiance 
to their cherished cause. In fact, it was just such untiring 
devotion to the Anglo-American ideal of personal freedom 
that inspired our forefathers to set up their momentous ex- 
periment in representative democracy. But as the decades 
have passed, our obsession with business and personal affairs 
has dimmed the crusading spirit of liberty, while the pro- 
ponents of the alien and reactionary philosophy of collectivism 
have become increasingly vocal and active. Today many 
otherwise intelligent Americans find themselves so puzzled 
that they even question the soundness of our American 
heritage. It is your function and mine to help restore the 
faith of our forefathers, to kindle anew that pride in our 
American heritage which characterized the early decades of 
this nation’s history. We must fight ideas with ideas; pie- 
charts will not suffice. Economic facts are important but they 
will never check the virus of collectivism; the only antidote 
is a revival of American patriotism and religious faith. 

We are told today by those who would knowingly or un- 
wittingly destroy our tripod of freedom, that one of its legs 
—our system of private enterprise—is all wrong; that it is 
not geared to the requirements of our modern industrial age. 
Any fair-minded man will admit that free private enterprise 
has its faults. What human institution does not? Representa- 
tive democracy, organized religion, free enterprise—nothing 
that relies on human being can rise to any higher ethical 
level than the individuals who compose those institutions. 
The road to real and lasting accomplishment, of course, lies 
in the slow and tedious process of developing a higher sense 
of personal responsibility, the individual acceptance of social 
stewardship. The ethics of free enterprise, however, have 
shown vast improvement during the past hundred years, 
notably in the last quarter century. Despite all the criti- 
cism aimed at it, business generally is conducted in America 
today on a higher plane than has ever existed in any country 
in the world’s history. Unethical practices that were com- 
mon a generation ago are today taboo. Further enduring 
progress will come as individual business men apply the pre- 
cepts of the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the Good Samaritan to the problems that daily confront 
them. Of course, the millennium is still a long way off, but 
private free enterprise, which is essential if representative 
democracy and religious liberty are to continue in this coun- 
try, is infinitely preferable with all its faults to its only 
alternative—state socialism or what amounts to the same 
thing under the innocuous designation of “national economic 
planning” or “social control.” 

As a great industrial nation, we have long been accustomed 
to plan ahead; hence the phrase, national economic planning, 
has something about it that appeals to almost every one at 
first blush. However, national economic planning really 
rests on a series of delusions. Our national economic plan- 
ners, in fact, are the modern prototypes of the medicine men 
of our barbaric ancestors. They actually believe that modern 
science, if only placed at the behest of all-powerful govern- 
ment, can make the springs of plenty flow for every one with 
little work and sacrifice on anybody’s part. Economic plan- 
ners believe that somewhere there actually exist individuals 
who have the capacity to plan the economic affairs of the 
whole nation. As a matter of fact, there is not enough in- 
formation and ability available today to correlate the activi- 
ties of any single industry, let alone the infinitely complex 
interests of the entire country. The stagnation and loss of 
impetus due to the dilution of personal responsibility and 
initiative under such a system would be appalling. Further- 
more, if the government once starts planning the economic 
affairs of our basic industries, the process will inevitably have 


to be extended to every phase of our economic life. Our eco- 
nomic processes are so closely interrelated that sooner or 
later government would have to tell each one of us what we 
could buy, when and where we could buy it, and at what 
price; what we could produce, how much we could produce; 
where we could work and for what wages. There would be 
no stopping short of the bitter end. As Stalin said in 1934: 
“Without getting rid of capitalism and abandoning the sys- 
tem of private ownership in the means of production, you 
cannot create planned economy.” 

The road to planned economy is the road to state socialism 
—-state ownership of the means of production. Once state 
socialism is a reality, what becomes of the other two legs of 
the tripod of freedom—representative democracy and religi- 
ous liberty? Obviously if a group of men calling themselves 
government were planning ostensibly for the greatest good 
for the greatest number, they could not brook interference 
from any individual citizen, no matter how well intentioned 
that citizen might be. In other words, the state could not 
tolerate the throwing of a monkey-wrench into any of its 
well-laid plans. Consequently, government would simply 
have to control every opinion-forming agency: the radio, the 
press, the movies, the schools and the church. In Germany, 
Russia and Italy you can see that program at work today. 
And once you start controlling the press, the radio, the 
school and the church, what becomes of religious liberty? 
Walter Lippmann says in his book, “The Good Society”: 
“Dictators are not stupid men. They know that religion 
and totalitarianism do not mix.” The glory of religion is 
that it emphasizes the importance of the individual and en- 
courages independent thinking. As Christ said, “Know ye 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” So it does not 
take any soothsayer or seer to predict what will happen to 
civil and religious liberty once national economic planning 
goes into effect. 

In contemplating the rosy predictions made by its eloquent 
advocates, I have often wondered where we would be today 
as a nation if a national planning board had been in existence 
for the past two or three generations. No doubt you recall 
the remark of the first President to whom the telephone was 
shown: “This is truly a remarkable thing but who would 
ever want to use it?” With the President himself making 
such an appraisal of a scientific invention, can you imagine 
any national planning board authorizing the expenditure of 
the billions of dollars that private enterprise has spent in the 
past sixty years to give us the marvelous system of telephonic 
communication that we now enjoy throughout the length and 
breadth of this country? 

Napoleon Bonaparte certainly had unusual vision and au- 
tocratic power. In fact, he did a great deal of economic plan- 
ning for France. However when Robert Fulton built a 
steamboat and suggested to the Emperor that he authorize 
the construction of a fleet of such vessels to destroy the 
British Navy—the only real obstacle that stood in the way 
of Napoleon’s ambition to conquer Britain—the great Em- 
peror said “No.” It was finally private individuals and 
private enterprise that developed the steamboat and placed 
it at the disposal of government. 

The Constitutional Convention held its sessions in Phil- 
adelphia in 1787. One afternoon a group of distinguished 
statesmen, including George Washington, were invited by 
Fitch to come down to the Delaware River and see the steam- 
boat that he had built. With all the vision that Washington 
possessed, with all his interest in the development of the 
natural resources of this country, he was so skeptical about 
Fitch’s invention that he concluded that the steamboat was 
not worth investigating and went to a dinner instead. Sup- 
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pose that the development of steam navigation had depended 
on the vision and initiative of a national economic planning 
board, would it be likely that a Queen Mary or a Normandie 
would be crossing the Atlantic today in less than four days? 

Coming down to modern times, there were 8,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States in 1900 which required 80,000 
barrels of gasoline annually to operate them. That quantity 
of gasoline would run the cars now on the roads of this 
country about an hour and a half. Suppose Mr. Ford had 
gone to a national economic planning board back in 1900 
and said: “I want you to provide gasoline to run 28,000,000 
automobiles in 1939.” Do you imagine that any govern- 
mental body would have followed: his suggestion and set 
about to do what the privately controlled petroleum indus- 
try has actually accomplished at the risk of billions of dollars 
of private capital? 

Similar examples could be cited ad infinitum but per- 
haps the crowning illustration of governmental lack of vision 
is of Commissioner of Patents Ellsworth, who in 1850 
counselled a Congressional committee against the construc- 
tion of a new building for the Patent Office on the ground 
that there were not many more inventions in sight! The 
total number of patents that had been granted in the United 
States up to that time were 3,327; since then more than 
two million have been issued. 

The fact is that national economic planning means less 
planning rather than more planning. Today national plan- 
ning is being done by millions of individuals every day. Our 
well-being depends directly on the wisdom of these decisions. 
Fortunately, however, every private decision is relatively 
limited in its scope; hence those that are wrong are counter- 
balanced by those that are right. The decision of any single 
individual or any small group is not so far-reaching in its 
effect as to endanger the welfare of the entire nation. On the 
other hand, the decisions of a national economic planning 
board, if wrong, would have devastating effects on the people 
as a whole, since no countervailing influence would be 
available, all economic power being lodged in the central 
government. 

With suave argument that stresses claims regarding the 
elimination of waste, the national economic planners have 
taken us up on a high mountain and shown us the alleged 
economic security that we can enjoy if we will only follow 
their fatuous leadership. To millions of our fellow citizens 
—more interested at the moment in bread than in freedom— 
this illusory vision makes a tremendous appeal. What can 
you and | do as patriotic citizens to counter such false 
propaganda which is undermining free private enterprise 
and if eventually successful, will destroy the tripod of 
freedom? 

For one thing, we must publicize the foundations that 
underlie our American heritage. It has indeed a long and 
honorable history behind it. In the early 14th century—two 
hundred years before the German Reformation—John 
Wyclif, whose bones were later burned as those of the first 
British heretic rendered three outstanding services to the 
English-speaking people: First, he organized the great middle 
class, the farmers, laborers, peasants and yeomen, into conven- 
ticles or congregations to discuss religious questions. Out of 
these conventicles came the Englishman’s passion for the right 
of free assemblage. The town meeting of New England, which 
played such an important part in the establishment of repre- 
sentative democracy in America, was one of the ultimate 
fruits of Wyclif’s work. And even you and I, as we 
assemble here today, owe that privilege largely to what he 
did among the humble people of Great Britain six hundred 
years ago. 





Wyclif’s second great service was to translate portions 
of the New Testament and to circulate those translations 
throughout the length and breadth of England. In this day 
and age you and | can have no idea of the thrill that the 
English peasant experienced as he pored over the word of 
God in his own tongue and felt for. the first time that he 
could hear the voice of the Lord Himself speaking. From 
this religious experience there came the conviction to the 
ordinary Englishman that no intermediary, no human being, 
no government, can stand between a man and his spiritual 
responsibility ; that there are some things that every human 
soul must think out for itself. Thus Englishmen came to 
believe that the Bible was really their charter of liberty. 
They grasped and asserted the right of free interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Transferred later to the political 
arena, the consciousness of that right led directly to the 
great doctrine of the right of private judgment which, in 
turn, abolished persecution and censorship, set the human 
mind free and made the individual citizen with his consent 
to be governed, the foundation stone of modern representa- 
tive democracy. 

In the third place, Wyclif asserted that the sacraments 
of the church mean nothing unless the individual who ac- 
cepts them knows what he is doing and what they signify. 
In other words, man is a free individual with personal moral 
responsibility in matters of faith. This was one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the early settlers in America. 
They came to the shores of a new continent impregnated 
with the principles of personal moral responsibility, the 
right of private judgment and the right of free assembly 
which, together, filled them with a fervent passion and un- 
shakable belief in the inward spirituality of the individual. 
They based their political philosophy and their economic 
system on the concept that there is something about the 
human spirit that is sacred ; that there is a place in the human 
soul that no government and no man may justly enter, where 
reside those inalienable rights that the Declaration of In- 
dependence later asserted in such soul-stirring periods. As 
John Adams put it: “You have rights antecedent to all 
earthly government; rights that cannot be repealed or re- 
strained by human laws; rights derived from the great 
Legislator of the Universe.” 

The currents of thought generated by John Wyclif in 
Great Britain were merged in the minds of the great English 
political philosophers of the 17th and 18th centuries with 
certain concepts of personal freedom that had their origin 
twenty-four hundred years ago in ancient Greece. The 
Greeks seem to have had a love of liberty very similar to 
that which characterized the English-speaking peoples. In 
Socrates’ day they began to ask themselves how man could 
be most happy, and free to attain a full measure of intellec- 
tual and spiritual maturity. Socrates and Aristotle asserted 
that to attain that objective a man must have a free mind; 
a mind that can think independently, that can set itself 
free, that knows not only what it believes but knows how 
and why. A free man has, as Aristotle pointed out, mastered 
his passions, tempered his judgment; doubts or believes on 
the basis of evidence only; neither seeks nor shuns danger 
and in all relationships exhibits temperance and poise. 
Wherever that conception of the free man has held sway, 
human life has found dignity and freedom; mutual respon- 
sibility and common council have been substituted for coer- 
cion; and democracy has developed. 

Cicero, the last great liberal of antiquity, was a great 
disciple of Aristotle. As consul of the Republic of Rome he 
crushed the Catiline rebellion. Not long ago I read some 
of the harangues made to the populace by the leaders of this 
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rebellion, as reported by Sallust. They sounded most famil- 
iar. In fact, in their denunciation of capitalists, their 
description of the plight of the farmer and their demand for 
the redistribution of wealth, they might have been delivered 
in Union Square yesterday. Huey Long with his “Every 
man a king,” or Stuart Chase with his “Economy of Abun- 
dance” could scarcely have done a better job. 

Although Cicero was voted the title of “Father of his 
Country,” he was unable to save the republic from the 
proletarian party, directed by one of the shrewdest politicians 
that has ever appeared in human history, Julius Caesar. 
Caesar’s adage, “With money we will get men and with 
men we will get money”, has its counterpart in a certain 
alleged remark about taxes, spending and elections in this 
year of our Lord 1939. To use the striking words of Everett 
Dean Martin, Cicero was liquidated in a purge fomented by 
Mark Antony and, after that no man’s life or property was 
safe. Dictatorship succeeded dictatorship, destroying not only 
the constitution of the republic but eventually all sense of 
political responsibility among the citizens. Interest in the ordi- 
nary duties of citizenship vanished. So when Marcus Aurelius 
died in the year 180, Gibbon states that Roman civilization 
w2s already in eclipse. More and more planned economy fol- 
lowed, which lead to more and more economic confusion. The 
currency was inflated ; there was great unemployment in all the 
principal cities; no less than twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation were on the public payroll; taxes were so high that 
the farmers were compelled to turn their lands over to the 
government. Collective farming was attempted but the 
government could not get people to work because the pro- 
letariat no longer had the desire or habit of labor. The 
people lost political interest. Few cared to hold office. They 
would not even fight to save themselves. Finally the border 
was opened and the barbarians were brought in to raise crops 
and man the defenses. 

It was not until fifteen hundred years after Cicero, that 
a group of Italians in Florence were able to set up a new 
republic. There men began again to think and discuss ques- 
tions as did the free men of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Interest in Cicero was renewed; they read and reread his 
inspiring words about liberty. From this center came a new 
group of scholars—men like Erasmus of Rotterdam—who 
brought this old but ever new source of intellectual inspira- 
tion to the peoples of northern Europe and thus laid the 
foundations for the Revival of Learning in the modern 
world. Erasmus, who came to Oxford University to teach, 
Thomas More and John Milton carried the philosophy of 
Socrates and Cicero to Great Britain. Cicero became the 
great exemplar of patrician virtue in the minds of the free 
thinking liberals of the 17th and 18th centuries in England 
and America. Roger Williams of Rhode Island and Thomas 
Hooker of Connecticut were the two men most responsible for 
bringing the Ciceronian tradition of classical liberalism to 
America. 

It is a significant fact that practically all the prominent 
New England patriots were educated in the Boston Latin 
School in Boston; that the Virginia group, Washington, 
Randolph, Wythe, Henry, Marshall, Jefferson and Madison, 
all came directly or indirectly under the influence of Dr. 
Small of Edinburgh University, who taught logic and litera- 
ture at William and Mary College in Williamsburg for a 
decade or two preceding the Revolution. In these schools 
our forefathers became acquainted with Socrates and Aris- 
totle and Cicero and the great political thinkers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Nowhere is Ciceronian influence more 
evident than in The Federalist papers of Hamilton, Madison 
and Jay. Jefferson states frankly that the Declaration of 



















































Independence contains no new ideas but rests on “The 
elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, 
Sidney, etc.” 

Witn our lack of education in classical history and polit- 
ical philosophy, we 20th Century Americans have not pre- 
pared ourselves to support the American system against those 
who would destroy it. We are the first generation—perhaps 
the second—that has ever tried to live without a political 
philosophy. It cannot be done successfully. Our founding 
fathers had a political philosophy. They understood it, 
believed in it, fought for it. They had a common background 
against which to measure political ideas and theories. They 
knew how to defend their philosophy of government. We 
have grown lazy, complacent and smug in our enjoyment 
of the heritage of freedom. If we want to pass that heritage 
down to our children, it is high time that we arouse our- 
selves from our lethargy, acquire a through understanding 
of the concepts that underlie our American system, and 
proceed to interpret those principles to our fellow-citizens. 
Old Samuel Adams’ warning is particularly timely today: 
“Remember democracy never lasts long. It soon wastes, 
exhausts and murders itself, There never was a democracy 
that did not commit suicide.” 

Representative democracy is not merely a piece of paper 
that we call a constitution. It is something far more pro- 
found than that. It is a pattern of thought, a habit of 
conduct, a way of life, the substitution of ballots for bullets, 
the willingness to play cricket with the other fellow even 
when his ideas hold sway at the polls instead of yours. It 
has taken the English-speaking peoples seven hundred years 
to develop the type of spirit that makes representative democ- 
racy work. Here is the reason that representative democracy 
has not been a success in many European and South Ameri- 
can countries. Such peoples have attempted to set up repub- 
lican government without going through the long process 
of self-discipline and education in national unity, essential 
to the success of the democratic system which, as Tocque- 
ville said, is the most difficult form of government to work 
but which yields far more to its citizens than any form of 
despotism. 

From its very nature, representative democracy obviously 
cannot be maintained in the face of acute class cleavage. 
Hence the rapid growth of class consciousness in this coun- 
try in recent years must be a matter of profound concern to 
every thoughtful American. If we continue to substitute class 
interest and sectional interest for national interest, history will 
repeat itself. National unity will disappear; pressure groups 
will increase in number and power; the raids on the Federal 
treasury will grow steadily more devastating; deficits will 
continue; the Federal debt will go on sky-rocketing. It 
was $12 per capita in 1916; it is $300 per capita today. 
Relief, that cost an average of 87 million dollars per month 
in 1933, 194 million dollars per month in 1937, and 247 
million dollars per month in 1938, will continue to mount 
as the self-reliance and moral fibre of the people disintegrate. 
Obviously if such conditions continue long enough, destruc- 
tive inflation, financial choas, social disorder and the destruc- 
tion of our representative democracy, will follow inevitably. 
I still believe that we can avert such an ultimate catastrophe, 
but only if you and I and a million like us are willing to 
do our part in the public service. 

Let us keep ever in mind the real fight is not between 
representative democracy and Fascism or Communism. The 
fundamental issue is between representative democracy and 
collectivism—whether it be called communism, socialism, 
Fascism, Naziism of New Liberalism. All of these “isms” 
are part and parcel of the same basic concept that the 
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individual exists for the state, not the state for the individual. 
Remember that Mussolini was a socialist before he became 
a Fascist; Hitler was a socialist before he became the apostle 
of Naziism. Without exception collectivism, regardless of 
its form, results finally in the overturning of the tripod of 
freedom—the destruction of representative democracy, free 
private enterprise and religious liberty. 

For many years those who would bring about state social- 
ism by peaceful means have advocated this formula: Select 
a time of great political and social unrest; then discredit 
in every possible way those in power during the preceding 
era of prosperity; blame the ensuing depression on those 
leaders; then under guise of emergency, enact legislation 
that prevents confidence from returning. Finally, having 
destroyed the only basis on which private free enterprise 
can flourish, say to the unthinking public: “We are ex- 
tremely sorry to do it, but inasmuch as private individuals 
will not create prosperity, the State, greatly to its regret, 
must step in and do so through active intervention in agricul- 
ture, industry, banking and commerce.” 

Now just go over the history of events of the past six 
years and see how closely that pattern has been followed. 
I am not in any sense inferring that those in charge of the 
administration of public affairs in this country are socialists 
or communists or Fascists or any thing of the sort. But I 
do believe firmly that the pattern that is being followed, if 
continued much longer, will lead inexorably to highly cen- 
tralized government amounting to state socialism. ‘The 
strategy of those who would “make America over” is so 
clear today that he who runs may read. Their objective is 
to supplant the voluntary agencies of our free enterprise 
system with political boards armed with compulsory powers. 
Legislation undreamed of seven years ago—most of which 
is now validated by high court decisions—has already cen- 
tralized in the Federal Government sweeping control of 
labor relations, wages and hours, the sale of agricultural 
products, the issuance of securities, public relief and various 
social security measures. There are bills now pending in 
Congress to federalize public education, and the farflung 
socialistic implications of Federal control of credit and of 
the T.V.A. are too obvious for comment. The epoch-making 
decision of the Supreme Court three weeks ago, upholding 
the power of the central government to set quotas and con- 
trol the marketing—and thereby the production—of tobacco, 
apparently paves the way for similar control of all other 
commodities, and strikes at the very roots of our free enter- 
prise system. So we are confronted not with the theoretical 
situation but with a whole series of accomplished facts and, 
as Machiavelli said: “Let no man who begins an innovation 
in a state think that he can stop it at his pleasure or control 
it at his will.” 

Now the question arises, what are we, as patriotic citizens, 
going to do about our American heritage? Do we still 
subscribe to the political philosophy of our English-speaking 
ancestors? Do we still believe in representative democracy ? 
Despite its shortcomings, do we or do we not consider it 
superior to collectivism? Are we willing to trade our liberty 
for security, our spiritual freedom for bread? If not, what 
can we do to stem the tide of this alien philosophy which 
tends to engulf us—‘“the coming slavery of socialism” as an 
English philosopher puts it? Shall we let things drift as 
they have for many years gone by? Or shall we realize 
and accept our personal responsibility as American citizens? 
No one of us can do much, but we need to remember what 
Spencer said: “How infinitesimal is the importance of any- 
thing I can do, but how infinitely important it is that I 
should do it.” 





“What can I do?” you ask. Well, here is my answer: 


You can take time enough from your business and recrea- 
tion to study and understand the political philosophy under- 
lying our American heritage of representative democracy, 
free enterprise and religious liberty. You can interpret this 
philosophy to your fellow citizens. You can test every pro- 
posed governmental policy against this philosophy—thinking 
independently and not blindly following herd opinion. 

You can take an active part in politics by helping to form 
policies and by assisting to select and elect the right men to 
office. Thus you can build respect for political life as a 
career. You can vote yourself and see that others do so. 
You can advise and counsel regarding pending public ques- 
tions with your elected representatives in city, county, state 
and nation. You can seek ways of rendering public service 
by serving on committees, governmental commissions and, if 
possible, by holding public office. 

You can support personally and financially those civic and 
industrial organizations that are fighting to preserve our 
American heritage. 

You can interest yourself in education, public and private, 
in three effective ways: first, by insisting that the curriculum 
stress the importance of mental discipline; second, by insist- 
ing on the study of classical history where one sees time after 
time the recurrence of reactionary movements similar to 
those we are now witnessing in this country; third, by insist- 
ing on the study of political philosophy so that the rising 
generation may understand what the roots of liberty in 
America are and thereby acquire a sense of pride in our 
American heritage. 

You can practice what you preach by conducting your 
daily business affairs on a strictly ethical basis. In so doing 
you will be confounding the critics of free private enterprise 
and thereby giving your personal support to the tripod of 
freedom. 

You can interest yourself in the church, remembering that 
our Anglo-American political philosophy is founded on the 
religious concept of the sacredness of the individual, which 
collectivism denies. In fact, the more I ponder the problem, 
the more deeply I am convinced that our American heritage 
cannot exist indefinitely without a firmly grounded religious 
faith; for the very same qualities that religious stresses— 
self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, willingness to give of one’s 
time and effort without hope of material reward, scrupulous 
regard for the rights of others—are every one essential for 
the maintenance of representative democracy. As Dorothy 
Thompson said recently: “The conception of man as the 
child of God—a soul capable of reason, capable of develop- 
ing and perfecting himself in the image of the ideal—this 
. . « is the only philosophical justification of democracy.” 

Edmund Burke asserted that society is “a solemn compact 
between the dead, the living and the unborn.” How do you 
and I propose to discharge our duties under that compact 
so far as our American heritage is concerned? Are we will- 
ing to take up the cudgels and fight for it? Are we willing 
to show the same indomitable spirit as Thomas Jefferson 
who, as he lay on his deathbed at Monticello on the 4th 
of July, 1826, startled those about him with the words, 
“The Committee of Safety—it ought to be warned.” If 
so, let us sound that warning vigorously. Let us arouse our- 
selves from lethargy. From this day forward let us devote 
a definite portion of our time to public affairs. Let us 
kindle a new fire of patriotism and religion in the mind and 
heart of every true American. If we do not, in Lincoln’s 


words, “We shall . . . meanly lose the last great hope on 
earth.” 











J. W. Studebaker 





Freedom to Find Out 


AN IMPROVED CITIZENSHIP IS NEEDED 





By J. W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Delivered before the Peoria Citizens Forum, Peoria, Illinois, April 28, 1939 


a pathetic story about a street cleaner who resisted the 

coming of the automobile. Through this satirical and 
humorous tale, Barry carried an important theme which he 
put into one line. The young street cleaner had erected a 
statue to the horse at the entrance to the park. With broom 
in hand he stoody by this statue barricade while the noisy 
autos crashed into it. In later years, he was asked how he 
was injured. He said, “I was trying to hold the world back. 
It rolled over on my foot.” 

Education is one way by which we try to prepare ourselves 
to work with the process of world evolution rather than 
against it. It is through the hard struggle for understanding 
that mankind learns when to give up the old and accept the 
new, indeed, even to create the new. In our changing world, 
we grope for ways to master the great impersonal forces 
which are capable of crippling us if we do not bring them 
under the control of intelligence. How many people are 
today limping because they tried to hold the world back 
and it rolled over on their feet? 

The so-called victors of the World War have now dis- 
covered that it is impossible to indict a whole people and 
penalize them for the mistakes of their rulers without reaping 
an inevitable fanaticism. The forces of fear and hate and 
aggression threaten to roll over these victors and cripple or 
perhaps destroy their civilization. Because the world would 
not think and plan cooperatively, we face the spectre of war. 

One of the most menacing things about this new Frank- 
enstein of racial and nationalistic fanaticism is that it threat- 
ens our freedom to find out the ways to a better world. The 
worst feature about dictatorship is not that it persecutes its 
opponents, but that it prevents people from probing into 
their problems. Opponents can be done away with, but the 
problems and the facts cannot be put into concentration 
camps. In the long run the problems and facts must be un- 
derstood. The dictator may roar like a lion but facts and 
realities will not be changed by his shouting. You simply 
cannot shout down the truth. No matter how passionate you 
may be in denying that the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line, or in defying gravity, or in claiming 
that the world is flat, the facts still stand. They are not hurt, 
but are capable of hurting if they are not understood and 
respected. 

Academic freedom is not some abstract idea which is of im- 
portance merely to university professors and teachers. It is 
fundamental to the realization of positive world peace, fruit- 
ful employment for all, culture to be enjoyed by millions, 
good homes, cooperation between races and groups, and all 
of those aspirations which human beings entertain for them- 
selves and their children. Academic freedom means some- 
thing to you because you have a stake in finding better ways 
toward better living. The freedom to find out is precious to 
all of us. On the protection of this freedom we can unite 
regardless of political, economic, social or religious differ- 
ences. 

But why should there be any question about the importance 
of free discussion?. If people suffer from trying to beat the 
facts or to dodge the relentless impersonal forces compounded 
from personal and group actions, why should anyone try to 


Te dramatist, Philip Barry, gave us, some years ago 


deprive us of the freedom to find out about our problems 
and our changing world? 

Well, of course, you will find very few people who will 
admit that they are opposed to the freedom to find out. 
They will usually say that they oppose the use of academic 
freedom as a cloak to shield the propagandist desiring to 
spread unpopular or “bad” ideas. And there is something in 
what they say which we cannot dodge when we defend the 
right to learn. But first let us see why there is and always 
has been opposition to the freedom to find out, which makes 
it necessary for us to be vigilant in such organized groups as 
your forum. 

In brief, this is my answer: People with selfish interests in 
old ways of doing things and people with strong prejudices 
—another sort of vested interest—do not want the masses of 
people to discover new and perhaps better ways of ordering 
human affairs which might deprive those with vested inter- 
ests, material or prejudicial, of their special privileges or of 
their uncritical beliefs. The main opposition to the exercise 
of the freedom to learn comes from people who “try to hold 
back the world.” They are much like Barry’s street cleaner 
who made a futile attempt to stop the advancing automobile 
age. 

In the management of forums for free discussion organ- 
ized under public school auspices, we sometimes encounter 
the opposition of certain groups to the discussion of certain 
public questions. They do not usually make a direct attack, 
but it is their objective to stop the discussion. Their sincerity 
may be tested by putting to them this sporting proposition: 
“Well, pick your own representative to uphold your position 
against one who disagrees with him and let’s keep the discus- 
sion going until the people have a fairly adequate view of 
the alternatives.” The questions which arouse antagonism 
from vested-interest groups of one kind or another deal with 
courses of action which ought to be examined and thoroughly 
debated by the citizens. Such questions are concerned with 
policies which give direction to our social, economic and 
political life. 

This fear of free discussion and open debate is not some- 
thing new. You may call those who try to stop the study and 
discussion of vital questions Fascists, Communists or un- 
American. But let us recognize that such people have always 
plagued the upward struggle of mankind. 

During the period from 1825 to 1839 when Josiah Hol- 
brook was trying to stir up discussion of the proposal for a 
public school system, those who feared they would have to 
pay larger taxes or who felt that their private schools would 
suffer put up a pretty violent fight against any kind of dis- 
cussion of this issue. ‘They were just as much against debates 
as they were opposed to orations. In fact, they made debates 
almost impossible by refusing to participate in them. A lot 
of heads got bashed in before the people had a chance to talk 
out this issue. 

Fifty years after the revolution we had made very little 
progress toward establishing an educational base for Amer- 
ican democracy. The Lyceum discussion groups gave the 
struggling forces for common schools, led by Horace Mann, 
a chance to be heard. These forums opened up the way for 
the public schools by giving the people a chance to find out. 
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Then, the women asked for a hearing. But some people 
had vested interests, both material and prejudicial, in the old 
political status of women, and they tried every way they 
could to prevent people from talking about woman suffrage. 
They called Susan B. Anthony a “Socialist and French 
infidel,” who sought to destroy the home. And a lot of heads 
were bashed in before people had a change to talk out that 
issue. 

Then there arose a fundamental conflict between people 
who believed in human freedom and those who wanted slaves. 
For a time this issue was discussed in both the North and 
South quite freely. Such public men as Jefferson found little 
difficulty at one time in putting themselves on record against 
the institution of slavery. But when Whitney invented the 
cotton gin it became immensely profitable to exploit planta- 
tions with slave labor. A vested interest, both material and 
prejudicial, stood in the path of free discussion of this ques- 
tion. As the need for impassioned discussion and study of 
the problem became greater, the opposition to the freedom 
to talk about it became more insistent. Well, we fought a 
war over this question and hundreds of thousands of fine 
Americans were killed in battle on both sides. We tried to 
stand in the way of a world struggling toward freedom and 
it rolled over on our feet. We are still limping from this 
injury. 

‘There are many other examples which show us how these 
vested interests, material and prejudicial, have blocked the 
way to intelligent adjustment and thoughtful improvement 
by frustrating this freedom to find out. 

Some of our people wanted to work men, women and 
children at the looms of industry inhumanly long hours. They 
didn’t want that subject discussed. Curiously enough we 
have found out since, that those who were trying to get 
shorter hours were not arguing against a real but rather 
a supposed selfish interest. But the lack of freedom to find 
out kept us in ignorance about this question for a long time. 

At one time, Wendell Phillips, the great Lyceum lecturer, 
was violently attacked, verbally and physically, when he tried 
to discuss the labor question. His suggestions that perhaps 
accidents could be prevented in the shops, that workmen 
should be compensated for accidents, and that they be al- 
lowed to organize in unions for collective bargaining were 
howled down by hoodlums sent to his meetings for this 
purpose. He had to have bodyguards when he tried to 
speak on this subject. He was called all the favorite high- 
pressure names of his day: Radical, socialist, atheist. He 
would have been called a “fascist” or a “communist” if 
these names had been at hand. 

Some people wanted at one time to run the railroads 
exactly as they chose, watering the stock and manipulating 
the securities without any inteference. They did not want 
this subject discussed. 

But all these things I have mentioned seem pretty ordinary 
everyday matters today. Public education, woman suffrage, 
emancipation of slaves, shorter hours of labor, workmen’s 
compensation, collective bargaining, and regulations of nat- 
ural monopolies are generally accepted today. Then why 
was there such a feverish attempt to frustrate the freedom 
to find out about them? 

It seems obvious to us now that well-intentioned people 
on the whole with selfish interests of one kind or another 
simply didn’t want to lose their privileges or their prejudices. 

But I said a few minutes ago that we must heed the warn- 
ing of those who see danger in using this academic freedom 
as a cloak for making public education a soap-box for propa- 
gandists. I don’t like to use the word “propaganda.” It is 
really a self-respecting word which has merely been associ- 


ated in bad company. Here I am speaking of it in the sense 
that most of us do. Certainly, none of us can claim that 
educators have the right to use their posts to impose debat- 
able points of view or personal, pet theories on the learners 
through the well-known devices of emotionalized propa- 
ganda. Personally, I know very few teachers who would 
consciously attempt to do that, and more of these would like 
to force acceptance of status quo ideas than would attempt 
to put over plans for a radical change. Nevertheless, it is 
the clear duty of people who believe in the freedom to find 
out to oppose the kind of teaching which blocks the learner 
in his right to know all sides. We must be watchful and 
critical to see that nothing is put over on us in the name of 
“academic freedom.” 

I have said many times that it is the freedom of the 
learner to find out which is important, and that we are not 
interested in protecting the so-called right of the teacher to 
preach. Of course, it is a little silly to expect the public 
long to support a teacher or forum leader who obviously 
uses his post to convert his listeners to ideas which are un- 
popular with or detested by the people who pay his salary. 
On the other hand, we must defend to the limit his right to 
have his own ideas so long as he conducts himself as a good 
teacher, willing and anxious to have the learners in posses- 
sion of a clear view of all important alternatives. This is 
the test: Does the teacher himself seek freedom for the 
students to find out, or does he merely claim a right for 
himself to impose his own ideas? 

We do not want to shut propaganda outside our educa- 
tional institutions or outside the school-managed public 
forums. But we want it brought in, shall we say, at least 
in pairs like the animals who entered the ark. If we do this 
the educative process has vital relation to modern living 
and the learner is thereby prepared to deal with propagandas 
coming to him from all sides. 

We educators do not stand for “academic freedom,” or 
the freedom to find out, for our own protection. We stand 
for it because it is the basic protection of our democratic 
way of life. 

Seeing the historic importance of free trade in ideas, we 
educators are today more conscious than ever before of our 
responsibility not only for protecting the freedom to find 
out but actually to promote the use of this freedom by young 
and old alike. We need no stronger testimony of the power 
of planned and open discussion than the eloquent fact that 
one hundred years ago the American Lyceum with its more 
than 3,000 town forums helped America talk out the issue 
of the public school system. The Lyceum in a little more 
than a decade prepared the way for most of the important 
educational and scientific institutions which are so prized 
today. 

In our period of false prosperity we gaily abandoned many 
of our local discussion programs. But the depression has 
sobered us. We now realize more than ever that the price 
of free institutions is popular readiness for good citizenship 
and adequate preparation for the intelligent exercise of pub- 
lic opinion. We are now turning back to that high tradi- 
tion represented by the Town Meetings and the Lyceum. In 
many communities throughout the Nation this public dis- 
cussion enterprise for adults is a regular part of the people’s 
agency of public education. Cities and towns are pooling 
resources to form cooperative forum programs. School build- 
ings are being lighted up for the use of groups desiring to 
engage in the serious business of talking out America’s 
important problems. This, many of us feel, is one of the 
surest guarantees of freedom of speech and liberty of con- 
science. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the school authorities during 
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the month of May should devote some time to a centennial 
celebration of the success of the Lyceum movement. The 
school children and their parents should be reminded that 
it was out of the crucible of discussion that our public school 
system was formulated. The American Lyceum gave Amer- 
ica improved public schools by enlightening public opinion 


on this subject. Let the public school system now give 
America a new Lyceum forum movement for improved 
citizenship. 


A convincing proof of the sincere desire of educators to 
help make democracy work is the practical planning of 
free, fair and continuous programs of public discussion. ‘The 
best hope of a free tomorrow is the effective use of our 
freedoms today. 

We know that every time fearful or timid people have 
succeeded in obstructing the freedom to find out, the great 
world of irresistible, impersonal forces has rolled over on 
the feet of mankind. 


What Can Government Offer—What Can 
Business Expect ? 


WE ARE NOT COERCING BUSINESS 


By THURMAN W. ARNOLD, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Before the National Association of Purchasing Agents, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California, May 22, 1939 


to me by your committee—“What can Government 

Offer—What can Business Expect?” ‘These questions 
can be answered, generally, with respect to everything at 
once, and they can be answered concretely with respect to 
what my Department of the Government offers to particular 
businesses. ‘The general treatment is easiest, so I shall take 
that up first. 

Speaking generally, in broad philosophical terms, there are 
only two ways in which Government may deal with produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. One is by protecting com- 
petitive enterprise from destruction by aggressive combina- 
tions. This job will not take care of itself, any more than 
the refereeing of any hard competitive game will take care 
of itself. The other way is direct Government control. As 
competitive enterprise disappears, the need for Government 
control begins. There is a long period of economic disloca- 
tion before that need is recognized. Great organizations suc- 
ceed for a time in dressing themselves in the clothes of rugged 
individualism. While this masquerade is effective our eco- 
nomic system does not work because we live in a world of 
pretense; we cannot solve our problems because we refuse 
to diagnose them realistically. Finally, as has happened in 
Germany, a cartel system is recognized in law and brought, 
bit by bit, under pubic control until its inevitable end is 
reached in despotic centralized authority. If there is to be 
arbitrary power over prices, production and distribution, its 
exercise will be controlled by the state of those who exer- 
cise it will, for practical purposes, become the state. ‘Today 
such developments are proceeding more rapidly than is com- 
fortable for this unsettled world. 

Therefore, what I hope Government can offer, and what 
I hope business can expect is the protection and maintenance 
of a competitive system by an organization adequate to its 
task, and at the same time with sufficient discretion to recog- 
nize and deal practically with mass production and distribu- 
tion. ‘There is no evidence that mass production requires 
such giant enterprises that competition becomes impossible; 
there is much evidence that without competitive price policies 
mass production limps badly. Our traditions, our ideals, our 
desires, and our hopes are all on the side of free and in- 
dependent enterprise and against Government control. Our 
problem is therefore, to make free and independent enter- 
prise function as a producer and distributor of wealth. 
Standing on the platform of our ideals and our traditions, 


Ts: title of my address consists of two questions posed 


Government should step in only in those cases where free 
and independent enterprise cannot do the job. It should 
remain in only if competitive conditions cannot be restored. 

This is about all that can be said about the subject in 
general. Everyone agrees with it except those few who 
dream of an integrated and rationalized state. We have 


. been stating the principle of free and independent enterprise 


ever since the Sherman Act was passed. Such statements 
have had an inspirational value, but have led to no practical 
action. There is a very good reason for this. You get into 
a lot less trouble by talking about everything at once than 
you do when you talk about something in particular. You 
are in a much less exposed position when you speak about 
the duty of the Government to preserve competition than 
when you announce an actual grand jury investigation of the 
oil industry on the Pacific coast. Therefore the tendency of 
public discussion of the relation of government to business 
is to soar off the earth like a ballon. If you attempt to say 
everything about everything, you end by saying nothing about 
anything. As William James once put it—to the practical 
man, such discussions are tedious, not as hard subjects like 
physics and mathematics are tedious, but as throwing feathers 
endlessly, hour after hour, is tedious. 

I am not here as an inspirational preacher. I am unski!led 
in throwing philosophical feathers. ‘Therefore I shall leave 
the more general treatment of the questions which have been 
posed and attempt to be concrete. I shall interpret the first 
question, “What Can Government Offer,” as referring not 
to government in general, but to my own particular job— 
the Antitrust Division. I shall interpret the second question, 
“What Can Business Expect,” as referring to what particular 
industries can expect from my own particular part of the 
Government. And finally, I shall leave the problems of 
posterity to others and confine myself to the immediate 
present. 

It is easy for the Antitrust Division to discuss concrete 
problems with reference to their immediate present setting 
because it does not need to argue the philosophical justifica- 
tion of its program. The Sherman Act, representing the 
ideals of free and independent enterprise, is our oldest eco- 
nomic tradition. The only problem before the Antitrust 
Division, therefore, is to apply that ideal to one thing at a 
time. The Antitrust Division cannot remain in the clouds 
of generality because it is trying cases which never deal with 
business in general, but always deal with particular indus- 
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tries. We know by hard experience that when an industry 
is not functioning we must investigate its component parts 
and present our decrees to particular courts in the light of 
particular facts. The problem of the movies cannot be 
treated as the problem of steel. Separate industries cannot 
be forced into the same logical pattern. Therefore the 
essence of the administration of the Sherman Act is always 
the method of taking up one thing at a time and never the 
pursuit of the rainbow of some general plan. 

This is not a disadvantage but an advantage. It is my 
belief that this practical case by case method, which neces- 
sity forces those who administer the Sherman Act to adopt, 
is the only effective method of dealing with the problems of 
social organizations. If you want to fill a hundred bottles 
with water, you do not put them all on the floor and throw 
water at them with a dipper. You hold each bottle under 
the faucet. Yet in a time of conflicting ideals, when men 
are seeking the security of rigid principles, it is difficult to 
get such a practical philosophy accepted. Everyone is asking 
me to define a monopoly. Another question which we are 
frequently called upon to answer was stated to me by William 
Hard, the famous radio commentator for the Republican 
Party in the last campaign. I quote his letter, rather than 
someone else, to emphasize the non-political character of such 
questions : 


“Dear Mr. Arnold: 


In one of the releases of ‘Congressional Intelligence’ 
| note a quote from you to the following effect. ‘Com- 
binations which actually contribute to the efficiency of 
mass production should not be destroyed.’ 


I do not question the validity of this conclusion. But 
I am not clear as to how such a flexible conclusion gets 
road into the absolute dictates of the antitrust laws. 


I realize that this is an old question, but I never yet 
have grasped the answer. Could you help me? 
Yours most sincerely, 
WituiaM Harp.” 


To grasp the answer to Mr. Hard’s question we must 
understand that the enforcement of the Sherman Act is not 
the search for a definition but the regulation of economic 
trafic. There are two ways in which Government can 
handle such a problem. One way is by administrative regu- 
lation which goes into detail and thereby gives the certainty 
which comes from positive and continuous direct control. 
We have professed to have such broad authority in applying 
the principles of the antitrust laws. 

The other way is to place the judicial system in the posi- 
tion of a referee. Only an administrative tribunal with 
broad powers could tell business in advance what it might 
do. The essence of the judicial method is to compel business 
to use its own judgment as to the reasonableness of its prac- 
tices and to put the risk upon it that reckless or careless 
action will be penalized after its consequences have become 
recognized. In such a system the only guide is precedent; 
and though precedents clearly rule out some types of conduct 
and accept others, on the frontiers of human action precedents 
can never be certain. In the recent Interstate Circuit case, 
three learned Justices of the Supreme Court decided that 
no reasonable man could call the action of the defendants 
a conspiracy which unreasonably restrained trade. The ma- 
jority of the court were equally positive that the practices 
were an unreasonable restraint. Such divisions of opinion 
are inherent in judicial control. Business cannot have its 
cake and eat it. If it desires the freedom and lack of regu- 
lation which comes from a judicial referee, it cannot have the 
certainty which comes from an administrative director. 


Under the judicial system clarification of the antitrust laws 
can come only case by case. It must follow enforcement, 
it cannot precede it. Such a system has the great and unique 
advantage however that it can evolve,—that it does not bind 
industrial development by a rigid straitjacket. Under a 
judicial administration of the antitrust laws, business must 
make a guess, and accept a penalty if it guesses wrong. This 
lacks the comfort of paternalistic guidance. It is a system 
designed only for those who want the maximum of economic 
freedom. ‘The only alternative that I see is increasing gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The answer to Mr. Hard’s question becomes easy once 
we understand that the essence of antitrust administration 
consists in empowering a referee to penalize either willful or 
reckless conduct which actually results in blocking the chan- 
nels of trade. The antitrust laws consist of a general formula 
which acquires definiteness only by application to particular 
industries. ‘They are guides for the judicial umpire in the 
competitive game. There will always be those who want 
to kill the umpire when he makes a close decision against 
them, but even such persons must realize that the game can- 
not go on without him. Due to inadequate organization 
and personnel, antitrust umpires in American industry have 
been able to function in only one game out of fifty. If such 
sporadic administration is continued in the future, the in- 
evitable end is complete industrial regimentation. Today 
our long continued failure to provide an organization ade- 
quate to police American industry has resulted in a situation 
where combinations in restraint of trade affect every com- 
munity both great and small. The distribution of goods is 
being blocked everywhere. 

The decade since 1929 has been the first in American 
economic history in which our national income in terms of 
goods distributed has been going down, although our national 
productive capacity has increased. Parts of our price struc- 
ture today are out of line with our purchasing power. Re- 
straints of trade are partly responsible for this situation; 
and where they are not the origin of the trouble, they are 
nevertheless a burden which is intolerable under such cir- 
cumstances. 

To meet that situation the antitrust laws provide a case- 
by-case remedy which takes up one industry at a time in 
accordance with the general formula. ‘That formula is 
elastic. A rigid definition would destroy its utility. Never- 
theless it is one whose outlines can be fully understood and 
briefly stated. It is a prohibition against only those com- 
binations and restraints of trade which are unreasonable. 
The application of that formula requires first the judgment 
of the prosecutor, and second, of the courts. The rule of 
reason is the recognition of the necessities of organization 
in a machine age. Its principles may be stated as follows: 

1. Combinations which actually contribute to the 
efficiency of mass production should not be destroyed. 

2. Concerted action on the part of groups of competi- 
tors which goes no further than to insure orderly mar- 
keting conditions should not be considered unreasonable. 

3. The third situation to which the rule of reason 
must be applied has been created by our lack of enforce- 
ment in the past. A short phrase to describe it would 
be to call it the problem of unscrambling the eggs. 
Where competition has been destroyed, mere imposition 
of penalties does not re-create it. In restoring the pro- 
tection of the public against monopolistic restraints, 
economic dislocation in great industries must be avoided. 


So much for the general formula. It has no meaning 
apart from the procedure through which it operates. I shall, 
therefore, describe that procedure. 
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The Antitrust Division has two tools. The first is the 
criminal process. It is the sole effective means of prevention. 
It deals with the past. It seeks to make violations of the 
antitrust laws hazardous so that they will not be carelessly 
or lightly undertaken. For this purpose the present civil 
procedure is useless. Without the imposition of penalties, 
business men have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by seeking temporary profits through aggressive combina- 
tions. Injunction does not restore the competitor who has 
been destroyed, nor is there any deterrent if those engaged 
in destroying competition believe that the sole consequence 
of their action is that they will be told some time in the 
future to cease their practices. 

I recognize that the criminal indictment is a clumsy in- 
strument because it makes an economic offense appear as a 
moral one. I would prefer that teeth be put into the civil 
remedy. I have drawn up legislation designed to that end. 
Until such legislation is passed, however, I shall use the 
criminal penalty, not because I want to make faces but be- 
cause it is the only method Congress has prescribed for put- 
ting a hazard in the way of combinations in restraint of 
trade. My suggestion to those who dislike the indictment 
process is that they urge Congress to provide a different 
procedure instead of blaming the referee for enforcing the 
rules which he has taken an oath to follow. 

The civil procedure deals with the future. By means of 
a civil decree businessmen can be required to give up prac- 
tices in restraint of trade and at the same time can get 
judicial approval of combinations or concerted action which 
may be justified within the rule of reason. Such decrees 
should not be used to remove the hazards from willful or 
careless violations of the law. Its function is to make the 
law clear through judicial pronouncement with respect to 
the future conduct of industries which require reorganization 
in order to restore lawful conduct and achieve efficiency. 

These are the techniques by which the antitrust law is 
enabled to take up one industry at a time. How can they 
be applied most effectively? 

The first requirement for efficient prosecution is to pro- 
ceed against every combination which is blocking the dis- 
tribution of a product from the raw material to the con- 
sumer. Combinations exist at every stage of the industrial 
process. An aggressive combination compels others to com- 
bine in defense. Indeed it is often as difficult to find out who 
is the moral culprit as to define the term “aggressor” in inter- 
national law. One frequently finds businessmen in an 
industry who are unable to survive without following estab- 
lished practices which are in violation of the law. Within 
a single industrial field, to attack one of a series of combina- 
tions and leave others alone is simply to give an advantage 
to those who do not happen to be investigated. We must 
take such related combinations up all at once if we are to 
produce economically desirable results. 

We have done this in milk; we have done it in fertilizer. 
However, I am not going to describe the pending prosecu- 
tions. I am going to select as my example an industrial 
problem which is in the forefront of all other industrial 
problems. A house is the product of a tangle of goods and 
services. No one who furnishes any single element which 
goes into the completed product can greatly raise or lower 
the cost of the whole product. Neither a single heavy in- 
dustry, nor the distributors of its products, nor the contractors 
who install them, nor the labor which works on them, oper- 
ating alone, can do anything by vigorously competing more 
than handicap themselves for the advantage of others. Like 
a number of dogs who have hold of the same piece of meat, 
none of them dares to drop it because he would lose out 
completely. This is an analysis by way of figure of speech. 


Suppose we make it more concrete. It means that no major 
economic purpose can ke attained by pursuing a labor union 
in Los Angeles, a group of contractors in Chicago, and a 
heavy industry in New York for antitrust violations in the 
building field. Of course it is our duty to prosecute com- 
plaints, and isolated prosecutions may protect particular 
competitors from injury. But the economic results in hous- 
ing can only be accomplished by prosecuting on a nation-wide 
scale, and simultaneously, the various combinations which 
are creating the log jam in the building industry. 

The building industries are unique in that they have 
frankly given up half of their job. They take for granted 
that it is impossible, as things are today, for them to build 
houses without public aid and sell them cheaply enough that 
the lowest paid half of the population can afford to live in 
them. This has been true for four reasons: that financing 
costs were high, that taxes were high, that land was high, 
and that the costs of construction were high. Recently a 
broad Federal and State program has undertaken to provide 
adequate cheap credit and even subsidies. But the easing 
of this difficulty has afforded an opportunity for costs of 
construction to go still higher. 

During the latter half of 1936 and the beginning of 1937 
students of housing believed that the long delayed revival 
of building was at last at hand. Building contracts rose 
month by month. But building costs rose at the same time 
and choked the revival. In a number of our large cities 
the rise of building costs was more than twenty-five percent. 
In more than half the cities reporting it was over ten per- 
cent. The collapse of construction followed and contributed 
much to the recession in 1937. 

Unreasonable restraints of trade are, in my opinion, the 
most conspicuous reason for high construction costs. They 
appear at every level of the building industry. To give a 
picture of the problem, I shall list typical practices of the 
building industries which have been found in recent gov- 
ernment proceedings or investigations or are involved in 
substantial complaints to the Antitrust Division. 


1. Propucers oF BurtpiInc MATERIALS 

Producers of building materials have fixed prices either 
by private arrangement or as the principal activity of trade 
associations. Owners of patents on building materials have 
used them to establish restrictive structures of price control, 
control of sales methods, and limits upon the quantities sold, 
in direct contradiction of the broad intent of the patent laws 
to encourage, through inventions, the development and 
spread of new productive methods. Some of these patent 
holders have taken advantage of their control over patented 
products to require their licensees to give them control of 
unpatented products also. By the use of basing point systems 
and zone price systems, various building materials industries 
have established by formula a rigid structure of uniform 
prices throughout the country; and in some of these indus- 
tries such price formulas have encouraged the wasteful loca- 
tion of industrial plants and the wasteful shipment of products 
to great distances. The use of joint selling agencies has been 
another means by which some of these groups have under- 
taken to maintain their prices. In some groups the various 
producers have subscribed to the theory that every member 
of the industry should have a definite share of whatever 
business there is to be done, and that no concern should try 
to get more than its share by price competition. 

Supplementing these various devices for keeping the prices 
of building materials high have been a series of other devices 
used to discipline competitors who are unwilling to play ball. 
In one industry the means is cutting off the supply of raw 
materials. In another it is starting a series of harassing law- 
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suits. In a third it is the harassment of distributors by 
selling through the seller’s own factory branches at prices 
lower than those at which the distributor is permitted to 
resell. In a fourth it is the maintenance of orthodox chan- 
nels of distribution by concerted refusal to sell to groups 
representing new methods of sale or new price policies. 

Overlying this mass of practices, often as a result of the 
pressure placed upon the weaker and smaller competitors, 
there is a growing concentration of control in many of these 
industries. For the most part the increase in the size of the 
business unit has not been the necessary result of more expen- 
sive machinery and bigger plants; it has come about by the 
merger of competing enterprises which continued after their 
union to produce in very much the same way as before. Its 
chief significance has been an increase in the power of the 
particular business unit and greater ease in reaching an 
understanding with the two or three other large concerns 
in the industry. 


2. DisTRIBUTION OF BuILDING MATERIALS 


Various groups of distributors of building materials engage 
in two kinds of restrictive practice. First, they try to raise 
the price of their services by establishing a fixed mark-up 
between the price they pay the manufacturer and the price 
at which they resell. For this purpose they collusively de- 
termine their mark-up or their selling price, and sometimes 
agree among themselves to boycott manufacturers who will 
not cut off supplies from price-cutting distributors. Some- 
times they conspire with manufacturers’ groups to establish 
a joint price control binding upon the manufacturers’ and 
the distributors’ organizations alike. 

The second type of restraint by distributors arises from 
the effort to see to it that all business passes through their 
hands and that no new methods of distribution are intro- 
duced which may dispense with their services. The great 
weapon in this field is the boycott. Groups of wholesale 
distributors may boycott those who sell direct to retailers. 
Groups of retailers may boycott those who sell direct to 
mail order houses or direct to the ultimate consumers. Some- 
times the members of a distributors’ organization will boycott 
any manufacturer who sells in their territory to nonmembers. 
To secure freedom in methods of distribution, some manu- 
facturers have found it necessary to pay the distributor a 
commission on sales even when the customer and the manu- 
facturer have dealt direct and the distributor has had no 
part in the transaction. 


3. CONTRACTORS 


Contractors who erect buildings add their own systems 
of restraint. Many contracting groups maintain bid depos- 
itories in which copies of all bids and estimates are supposed 
to be filed prior to the award of the contract. In some of 
these depositories the bids are opened before the contract is 
let and the information thus obtained is used to coerce low 
bidders to withdraw or raise their bids. Other contractor 
vroups maintain central estimating bureaus which calculate 
the cost of the job and supply the various contractors with 
the bids they are to make. In still other groups a central 
bureau determines the specifications for materials and labor 
to be included in the bid, and the contractor is expected to 
apply standard prices and labor rates to these specifications 
and thereby to arrive at the same bid as everyone else. Some 
bidding rings determine in advance which contractor is to get 
the job and arrange their bids so that everyone else bids 
higher than he. 

In addition to these efforts to control their charges for 
service, many of these groups set up little closed markets 


from which they exclude outside contractors or new types of 


services. They may try to keep all the contracting work for 
local contractors or for contractors who are members of the 
association. "They may refuse to use materials which have 
been bought from any source of supply other than themselves. 
They may insist that prefabricated products not be used in 
the buildings they work in. They may cooperate with con- 
tractors interested in other materials, so that no contracting 
group will work on a building if a product assembled at the 
factory is used contrary to the wishes of some other contract- 
ing group. 
4. Lasor 

The building trades unions often participate in these poli- 
cies of restraint and add new restraints of their own. In re- 
cent years they have frequently been used as the strong-arm 
squads for collusive agreements among contractors, refusing 
to supply labor where the contractors’ ring wishes labor with- 
held. In other cases the unions themselves have refused to 
permit the use of new products or new processes because of 
their fear that the new method might make it possible to 
erect a house with fewer hours of labor than the old. Where 
such a pattern of restraints has resulted in the development 
of a considerable number of independent contractors who 
threaten to use nonunion labor, some unions have evolved 
two official scales of wages for the same work—one to be 
applied in private work awarded to the independent con- 
tractor and a higher one to be charged on public contracts 
in which the conditions of award require that full labor 
rates must be paid. 


5. Loca LEGISLATIVE RESTRAINTS ON TRADE 


As these restraints have been incorporated in the habits of 
the building industries, they have come to be taken for 
granted and have even been written in the law. 


(a) Oppressive Building Codes 


By the pressure of organized groups, the building codes 
of many cities have been so devised that cheap materials and 
economical methods of construction are forbidden. 


(b) Licensing and Registration 


In a number of states, statutes requiring the licensing of 
contractors by boards composed of contractors afford a ready 
means of discipline over out-of-state bidders or new and 
small concerns which may threaten to break an existing 
scheme of control. Thus some of the very administrations 
which have been willing to spend money on housing in order 
to clear out their slums, reemploy their citizens, and provide 
adequate housing for their people, have been setting up bar- 
riers to an efficient performance of this job and an economical 
use of this money. 

Can the antitrust laws deal with this situation? My an- 
swer is an emphatic “Yes,” as far as the law itself is con- 
cerned. I frankly admit that they have not dealt with it 
adequately in the past in spite of the fact that throughout 
the entire history of the antitrust division about one-quarter 
of the cases have been in the building industry. The reason 
for that failure, however, is not in the law. It rests on two 
obvious principles. First, you cannot police America with 
a corporal’s guard. And second, you cannot attack a tangle 
of goods and services all of which contribute to a final prod- 
uct—the house—, by hit or miss methods. I am convinced 
that if we deal in a coordinated way with the entire fabric 
of restraints from the production of materials through to the 
final work of labor, we can get cheaper houses by freeing 
the industry. The restraints of trade in building have been 
so long neglected that they are obvious. Many of them are 
on the surface. ‘Their unreasonableness requires no elab- 
orate technical learning to demonstrate. We need an organi- 
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zation to proceed simultaneously in as many cities as possible 
against these restraints wherever they exist. We must attack 
oppressive local legislation which illegally interferes with 
interstate commerce. We must attack collusive combinations 
and boycotts both defensive and aggressive. I am told by a 
large and very responsible manufacturer of cheap plumbing 
equipment that it is now impossible for him to sell his ‘prod- 
uct for any construction project of any considerable size. 
We must free the market for such standardized equipment. 
It can be done under our present laws. 

We must use both the civil and criminal processes. The 
criminal process on a wide scale will protect the law abiding 
business man from his aggressive neighbors. The civil proc- 
ess will consolidate those gains. 

Mr. Sprague, of the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, has told me that a concerted drop in prices in the 
heavy industries would result in increased profits through 
increased volume. I have talked with sone of the leaders 
in those industries about the possibility. At present, they 
tell me, no one can obtain any substantial increase in volume 
by dropping the price . his product because the drop will 
be absorbed elsewhere iu the contractor’s profits or in labor’s 
reward. One large manufacturer said, “I am at the mercy 
of my dealers.” Similarly, building trades labor thinks that 
to reduce labor costs is not to create more employment, but 
to enhance the contractor’s profit; and contractors see no 
benefit in reducing their own charges when labor and mate- 
rials can take up the slack. If we proceed on a broad front 
we can protect those who see the necessity of a simultaneous 
price drop. We can open the door for substantial price re- 
ductions in the heavy industries. We can carry on the effect 
of that drop by liberating the real competing contractor. 
And finally we can say to labor, “You can get the same thing 
that the heavy industries are getting: a greater annual in- 
come, though possibly fewer hours of work or lower hourly 
wages on a particular job.” Without such assurance it is 
certainly not fair to expect labor to take the brunt. It is 
neither fair nor practical to deal with any element of the 
situation without dealing with all of them. 

Finally, Government departments must work in coordina- 
tion. It is not unreasonable to expect that the degree to 
which Government action is offset by private restraint will 
be taken into account in the further development of the Fed- 
eral program to promote housing, and that those portions of 
the industry whose policies are most conducive to large vol- 
ume may find that volume stimulated by Governmental pro- 
grams. 

The problem is not a moral problem. It is silly to de- 
nounce those people who are at present struggling in the 
Augean stables of the building industry. It is the fault of no 


individual or group that these stables are not clean. There- 
fore it will not be solved by preaching nor by writing books. 
The answer is to take off our coats and go to work. 

A short time ago, Attorney General Murphy gave the 
announcement on which this speech is predicated. He said 
that one of the principal concerns of the Antitrust Division 
would be to attack the construction problems on a broad 
front. The initial step has been taken. Corwin Edwards, 
a distinguished economist, familiar with industry practices 
as technical director of the consumers interests, and trained 
in antitrust problems as Assistant Chief Economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has been appointed to the Anti- 
trust Division and put in charge of the housing enforcement 
program. At present he has only four men and no travel 
funds. In spite of this handicap, his work has made sub- 
stantial progress. He needs at least sixty men now and they 
will be given him as fast as funds are provided. I have con- 
fidence in him. A great opportunity lies before him. Watch 
him from now on. 

Do not expect sudden or magic results. Organizations 
take time to build. Our activities must be geared with 
finance, planning of the use of land, the taxation of real 
estate, and the like. These, however, are not our principal 
concerns. Ours is the task of clearing away the underbrush 
of restraint of trade so that full benefit can be obtained from 
progress along these other lines. Funds and personnel will 
be forthcoming as we get public understanding of what we 
are trying to do. With them, the program will succeed ; 
without them, it will fail. We have had enough of dream- 
ing about the perfect amendments to the antitrust laws which 
will come after years of study. We must develop the tools 
which we have at hand. There may be better instruments 
to accomplish our purpose, but this is the only one we have. 
It is in line with our tradition. We only need public sup- 
port in its use. 

Recently I made a speech before a distinguished group in 
New York. One of them, a nation-wide figure, came to me 
afterwards and said, “I agree with everything you told us 
about the antitrust laws. However, I unalterably disagree 
with any attempt to coerce business men to obey them.” 
We must get rid of this attitude. We are not coercing busi- 
ness. We are freeing it from the coercions which have grown 
up within it, and which business itself is powerless to remove, 
as a patient is powerless to operate on himself for cancer. 
We are acting largely in response to the complaints of busi- 
ness men. We have no desire to destroy the efficiency of 
mass production but only to make it effective. We are not 
engaged in advancing any new or controversial general plan- 
ning. We are not interested in politics. We only want the 
opportunity to go to work. 


The Everlasting Conflict 


NO NATION IS SOVEREIGN 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the 185th Commencement of Columbia University, June 6, 1939 


faces humankind. That problem underlies and condi- 

tions all other problems—ancient, medieval or modern 
—whether they have to do with the intellectual, the social, 
the economic or the political life of man. That problem exists 
because of the conflict between the spirit of man and the 
animal from which he has sprung and from which he is try- 
ing to free himself. 


Tess is only one really fundamental problem which 


The life of the animal is shaped and controlled by the 
gain-seeking instinct in some one of its many forms of mani- 
festation. That which is sought may be safety or nutriment 
or comfort or accumulation. This gain-seeking instinct not 
only naturally, but necessarily, accompanies the human being 
as he develops out of the animal and starts on what it is 
always hoped will be his higher and nobler career. For that 
career, the power of the gain-seeking instinct must always 
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and everywhere be subordinate to the zeal for accomplish- 
ment in ultimate terms of human achievement and human 
service. If safety be sought, it must not be solely for purely 
personal or selfish reasons. If nutriment be sought, it must 
be in order that the strength gained shall find use in terms of 
helpfulness to fellow men. If comfort be sought, it must be 
for that satisfaction and leisure which prepare the way for 
larger and finer service to others. If accumulation be sought, 
it must be in order that wealth shall be distributed with 
sound judgment and fine instinct to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of noble human ends. 

The unending human problem is one and the same; it is 
the struggle between the gain-seeking instinct and the desire 
for human service and accomplishment. There are no mod- 
ern social problems save in the sense that the conditons under 
which this everlasting conflict is carried on are those of con- 
temporary life. But in all essentials the conflict is always the 
same, one which has lasted through the ages and which gives 
every sign of lasting through the ages to come. 

For any interpretation of human history there are two 


| necessary assumptions. One is that there is such a thing as 


a moral order, and the other is that progress is possible. 
Without these two assumptions, human civilization could not 
exist. There would be nothing in the world but animal life 
and its various manifestations and changes. 

That there is a moral order means that moral principle 
and moral ideals should take precedence of all else, and that 
there is progress means that man has had a certain measure 
of success in putting moral principle and moral ideals ahead 
of selfishness and gain-seeking as motives to conduct. 

The philosophy of history contains many sad chapters, and 
some of these are very long. It records, time and again, that 
after a period of real progress, human civilization has stood 
still or even slipped backward because of the failure of man- 
kind to uphold and to protect moral principle and moral 
ideals. It needs no profound philosopher to grasp the fact 
that the world in this day and generation is in one of these 
periods of reaction, perhaps the greatest. Selfishness and 
gain-seeking are assuredly controlling the policies of great 
nations called civilized, and their contempt for moral prin- 
ciple is as complete and as outspoken as if moral principle 
did not exist. Force and threats of force, made solely and 
always in support of gain-seeking and selfish advantage, are 
the ruling principle of public policy on the part of govern- 
ments which are so placed as to have it in their power to com- 
pel many other governments of far higher spirit than theirs 





to turn to force for their own protection. Similarly, force 
and threats of force, made solely and always in support of 
gain-seeking and selfish advantage on the part of individuals 
or groups of individuals, are becoming increasingly powerful 
in the conduct of the life and government of civilized nations. 

It is some twenty-five centuries since Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai bearing the Ten Commandments, of 
which the Sixth was thou shalt not kill. It is twenty cen- 
turies since Jesus Christ uttered the maxim thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. The Christian religion, which has 
supposedly inspired and guided so much of Western civiliza- 
tion, places these two principles among its foundation stones. 
They have also been accepted by the Jewish world and by 
the Moslem world as well. Therefore, they may claim the 
adherence in one form or another of a vast majority of the 
populations in the countries of Europe and America. What 
sign do these populations give of carrying into the practice 
of life and of government these fundamental principles to 
which they so glibly and so constantly profess adherence? 
No, the gap between profession and practice is wide indeed, 
and until it is bridged there can be no improvement in human 
affairs. Just so long as self-seeking, supported by threats of 
force, controls the policies of men within nations and of 
nations in their dealings with each other, just so long will 
the animal in man prevail over higher human nature. 

In individual relationships, progress has been made to a 
point where whatever regard be had for personality, no per- 
sonality is sovereign. It is in each and every instance ex- 
pected, and, if possible required, to conform to moral law 
and to moral principle. This is the meaning of the organized 
state with its form of government and its realm of liberty. 

In international relations, on the other hand, the fiction 
still prevails, both in law and in fact, that a nation is sover- 
eign. It is this profoundly immoral and destructive principle 
which has much to do with the state of the world today. No 
nation is sovereign, however great, however rich or with 
however large a population. Moral law is sovereign, and the 
government of no people can refuse to accept that sovereignty 
without invoking the animal in man and turning back to the 
rule of force. When nations are collectively organized as 
human beings are collectively organized, and when the 
sovereignty of moral principle can be not only taught but, 
if need be, enforced by collective action, then and only then 
will the present reactionary, destructive and really terrifying 
chaos be brought to an end. 

Do we wonder that men cry out day by day, “How long, 
oh Lord, how long?” 


The Incompatibility of Democracy 
and a “Planned” Economy 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


At the Commencement Exercises of Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 


Saturday Evening, June 3, 1939 


were laid in the same year which saw the adoption of 
our present form of constitutional government. Be- 
tween the growth of the College and its adaptation to the 
life of the community and the evolution of the principles of 
democracy embodied in our Constitution there is an instruc- 
tive analogy. Since 1789, Washington and Jefferson College 


Te: foundations of Washington and Jefferson College 


has undergone numerous amalgamations and reorganizations. 
Yet the fundamental purpose of the College—that of giving 
to the youth of each generation the opportunity of acquiring 
the perspective, knowledge and understanding which will 
enable them to become intellectual and spiritual leaders of 
the future—remains the same as it was 150 years ago. Be- 
cause of this singleness of purpose, the College has grown 
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and prospered and has exercised an increasingly important 
influence during the passing years. 

A similar continuity of growth in the midst of a changing 
environment is characteristic of the democratic institutions 
which were created by our Federal Constitution. During 
the century and a half which has elapsed since the adoption 
of our Federal Constitution the outward forms of demo- 
cratic government have been modified and adapted in many 
respects to meet our growing needs. Yet, despite the chang- 
ing social, economic and political conditions, the principles 
of democracy have been preserved. Under the solid protec- 
tion of these principles embodied in our Constitution, the 
country has grown great and strong. 

Indeed, the vitality of democracy is due to its resiliency 
and adaptability to changing conditions. In the early days 
of our history, we were predominantly an agricultural nation ; 
our manufacturing was on a small scale; and our shipping 
was carried on by merchant traders. Today, our economic 
life is characterized by large scale enterprises and mechaniza- 
tion; we have our mass production industries, transconti- 
nental railroads, national merchandizing organizations—all 
made possible by increasing scientific knowledge and tech- 
nical skill, and all contributing to an efficiency and produc- 
tivity surpassing anything the world has ever known. 

Obviously the role of government has had to change along 
with this economic evolution. We have had to pass laws 
to prohibit predatory actions on the part of small but power- 
ful minorities, such as laws against combinations in restraint 
of trade, monopolies, corners, and market manipulation. We 
have had to pass laws to maintain competition, laws setting 
socially desirable levels of competition, laws which make it 
possible for the man who is strongest and most efficient to 
attain success rather than the one who is merely the smartest 
Or most unscrupulous. We have had to legislate against 
fraud, against unfair advertising, against deceptive labelling 
and other practices which take advantage of either the ignor- 
ance or confidence of consumers. We have had to pass laws 
for the maintenance of healthful and safe working condi- 
tions. We have been obliged to pass laws regulating the 
sale of securities, the banking business, the transportation 
business and many other interstate activities. Such laws and 
regulations, passed in order to maintain a sound, well-func- 
tioning economy are not incompatible with democratic prin- 
ciples, despite the fact that they interfere with the freedom 
of many individuals. 

There is a limit, however, to the adaptability of democracy. 
There comes a point when the extension of government con- 
trols and the progressive curtailment of liberties makes im- 
possible the living of life in a democratic way. Although 
the specific amount of government control which makes 
democracy unworkable is difficult to guage, we must try to 
assay it in order to understand the significance of the chang- 
ing political-economic relationships which are being effected 
with breath-taking rapidity throughout the world. We are 
continually confronted in these times with the responsibility 
cf deciding whether only the outward forms of democracy 
are being changed, or whether its fundamental principles are 
being threatened. Upon the rightness of our judgment hangs 
the future of the democratic way of life. 

In the first place, we must clarify in our own minds 
just what we mean by the democratic way of life. The insti- 
tutions of democracy may vary widely from country to coun- 
try and from time to time; they are shaped by the size, his- 
tory, temperament, and economic maturity of each nation. 
Some democratic countries have a Parliamentary System of 
government, some have a government of checks and bal- 
ances ; some have Kings, others Presidents ; some have written 
Constitutions, in others the liberties of the people are pro- 






tected by ancient charters, by statutes or immemorial cus- 
toms which have the sanctity of Constitutions. There is 
a common foundation, however, which lies beneath the vary- 
ing institutions in every democracy. This common founda- 
tion is an attitude of mind—a loyalty to the democratic ideal. 

The essence of the democratic ideal is first of all the in- 
violability of the fundamental rights of the individual so that 
each individual may be free to develop the best that is in 
him. To make this liberty effective, we must have oppor- 
tunity to do those things we wish to do, provided they are 
not harmful to others. We must have freedom of speech, 
of conscience and of thought. We must have tolerance for 
all races, all creeds, and all minority interests. ‘We must 
recognize the equality of all citizens before the law. This 
does not imply a simple and crude equalitarianism, because 
that is impossible, human nature and capabilities being what 
they are, but it does mean equality of opportunity for all. 
To make this liberty effective, we must have a free educa- 
tional system which will produce men and women who can 
think logically, dispassionately, and objectively, and will pro- 
duce leaders who can direct the affairs of state wisely and 
well. 

In the second place, democracy implies a form of govern- 
ment which, in spirit and in action, places the individual 
above the state, a government which so values the freedom 
of its citizens that it will take no step to restrict their activ- 
ities that is not beyond all reasonable doubt, required for the 
general good. Obviously such a government must be re- 
sponsive to the will of the governed; it must be the servant, 
not the master, of its citizens. Such a government must rule 
by general laws sanctioned by custom and long usage, or 
duly approved by a responsible representative legislature. 
These laws must set standards that can be comprehended, 
and their administration must be without prejudice or dis- 
crimination. Democracy presupposes the ability to solve all 
disputes by reason, rather than by force, through the deci- 
sions of a judicial system whose impartiality is beyond 
question. 

These principles of democracy are being threatened the 
world over today. Personally, I do not for one moment be- 
lieve, as some dictators claim, that men are tired of liberty 
or that democracy is incompatible with our modern industrial 
organization. I do not believe that the totalitarian state with 
its planned economy ever has or ever will come about be- 
cause the philosophy of totalitarianism has supplanted the 
ideal of democracy in the hearts of men, but rather, if it 
comes, it will be because men fail to understand that the 
economic system of free enterprise is essential to democratic 
institutions. It is the appalling casualness with which gov- 
ernmental action that may have the effect of destroying our 
system of free economy is imposed and accepted, that con- 
stitutes the real threat to our democratic institutions and 
way of life. 

Because economic difficulties have beset us in recent years, 
the path of least resistance has been to let the government 
try, to solve our problems for us. The thought is often ex- 
pressed that the free enterprise system has failed, because 
we still have unemployment, distress and periodic maladjust- 
ments. Therefore, it is argued, the government must “do 
something”—on the assumption that anything new will be 
better than the status quo. This is an understandable psy- 
chological reaction, but the road, I fear, will lead to a goal 
we would not knowingly seek. We may well find that if 
we take the easiest route without first consulting the road 
maps, or heeding the danger signals on the way, we will be 
led to strange and foreign lands, barren lands which will 
yield us neither the safety, security, nor prosperity which 
we have set out to find. 
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It was not mere coincidence that democracy and the sys- 
tem of free private enterprise developed together. The in- 
terrelationship between political and economic freedom has 
at times been considered sinister by some of the more vehe- 
ment critics of our democratic ways, as if democracy were 
merely a political rationalization of an economic imperative. 
Personally, I see in the simultaneous origin of economic lib- 
cralism and political democracy a vitally important fact and 
one that cannot be too strongly emphasized. Their growth 
has been parallel for the simple reason that one cannot exist 
without the other. A democratically “planned economy” is 
an impossibility. 

I realize that such expressions as ‘free enterprise” and 
“planned economy” mean different things to different people. 
Therefore, I shall try to define what I have in mind when 
I use these terms, and then I can proceed to discuss why 
democracy is possible under a free enterprise system, but 
impossible under a system of economic regimentation. 

The mainspring of the private enterprise system is the 
free price mechanism. I do not think the function of prices 
in a free economy is sufficiently appreciated by the majority 
of people who daily act and plan according to the dictates 
of market prices. It is our price mechanism and the auto- 
matic and unconscious community “planning” which springs 
from it that has made possible the specialization, division of 
labor and industrial efficiency that has brought our civiliza- 
tion material wealth undreamed of in the past. 

Our price system is made up of many different kinds of 
prices—wage rates, interest rates, rents, stock market quota- 
tions, commodity prices, wholesale prices, retail prices, charges 
for professional services and many others. All of these prices 
are continually fluctuating in response to underlying condi- 
tions of demand and supply, and in so doing they direct 
every phase of economic activity. The world’s resources of 
land, labor and capital are not limitless; consequently, some- 
thing or someone must direct their use. It is the interplay 
of the various sets of market prices, each fluctuating accord- 
ing to the demand and supply, that determines what is to 
he produced first and how much should be produced at all; 
what the most profitable employment opportunities are, and 
what the relative worth of different kinds of work may be; 
how much of the current output should be consumed and 
how much saved and invested to increase the productive 
capacity of the future. 

Under this system of market prices, it is the ultimate con- 
sumer who decides what is most desirable and of greatest 
value. This system makes possible as it were, a dictator- 
ship of 130 million individuals—each one freely expressing, 
by the way in which he spends his dollars, his preferences 
and desires. ‘The price mechanism also makes possible the 
determination by each individual of the work he wishes to do, 
and the plans he wishes to make for the future. The price 
mechanism is probably the only possible device yet conceived 
which can weld the personal and individually determined 
preferences, desires, and ambitions of men into a social order. 

Thus it is that the free enterprise system, through the 
functioning of market prices, exalts the individual and in 
so doing contributes to the realization of the democrtaic 
ideal. 

By and large, over the years, the price mechanism has 
worked smoothly. I do not wish to imply that it has ever 
functioned perfectly,—but perfection is never attained by 
mere humans. Admittedly, there are “rigid” and “sticky” 
prices which, because of their inflexibility, fail to direct 
activities as rapidly or as accurately as might be desired. 
Admittedly, prices can be and often are distorted by unwise 
policies of government and of industry. Admittedly also, 
the price mechanism has not succeeded in preventing periods 


of economic crisis with their disheartening distress and suf- 
fering. Indeed, it is at such times that governments tend 
to assume control over the price mechanism. 

And this leads me to my definition of what I mean by a 
“planned economy.” In a planned economy, the state no 
longer plays the role of the traffic engineer who fixes traffic 
rules and devises well-designed roads which facilitate the 
daily passage of thousands of vehicles without aggravating 
jams or serious crashes; instead, the state attempts itself to 
determine the destination, route and speed of every vehicle by 
remote control. Stated in economic terms, the state attempts 
to exercise directly or indirectly that control which is 
furnished in a free economy by the price mechanism. 

State policies in the past have often indirectly affected 
prices. The final price of any commodity or service is often 
determined to some extent by taxes, by tariffs, by monetary 
policies, by credit controls aimed at “cheap money,” and so 
forth. Prices and economic activities can adjust themselves 
to such policies if they are adopted with wisdom and if they 
do not come in too rapid succession. Such policies which in- 
directly or only incidentally affect prices may or may not 
be economically desirable, but they do not in themselves 
recessarily violate democratic principles. The democratic 
way of life, however, is seriously threatened when govern- 
ments deliberately substitute for the impersonal price mech- 
anism the dictates of economic planners. 

Direct governmental price fixing may come about for any 
one of a number of reasons. Frequently, “cutthroat” com- 
petition, during a crisis, leads to a demand by business itself 
for the setting of minimum prices. Or, it may be that the 
less efficient firms in an industry, where over-capacity exists, 
clamour for price fixing to maintain their economic life. Or, 
it may be that the over-extension of credit through govern- 
ment deficit financing necessitates rigid price controls all 
along the line to forestall a ruinous inflation. Or, it may 
be that other government policies have been so poorly de- 
vised or carried to such extremes that they lead to future de- 
mands for price controls. 

Whatever the causes, the results are uniformly disastrous 
te democracy in the long run. The free price mechanism 
may be suspended, but its function cannot be dispensed with. 
Someone must make the decisions as to what is to be pro- 
duced, and in what proportions; how much each of the fac- 
tors of production are worth; how much more wages should 
be paid for one kind of work than for another; how much 
should be saved; how much should be invested, and so on. 
When these decisions are made by a small group of govern- 
ment planners, the individual is robbed of his essential eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Let us examine for a moment the economic implications 
of this substitution of government for individual price deter- 
mination. How is the government to decide what prices are 
“just” and “right?” It may be glibly said that prices should 
be set so that they cover the “costs of production”—but 
whose costs should be taken as a base—those of the most 
efficient producer, those of the marginal producer, or a gen- 
eral “average” which may be nobody’s cost? Also “unit” costs 
are never absolute; they are relative, depending on the rate 
of operations, which in turn depend on the quantity de- 
manded—both unknown factors to the price-fixers. Added 
to this are the complications of classification of goods and 
services. Even when products are fairly homogeneous, there 
are innumerable differences in sizes, shapes and qualities and 
each of these must be subject to a separate price decree. 

In addition, the state must decide, if it fixes prices, what 
is a “fair” profit, and beyond that what is a “fair” valua- 
tion. Someone must decide whether investment should be 
permitted in a given industry—and if so, how much. 
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The state may start to fix only some prices—wages, inter- 
est rates, retail prices, wholesale prices, commodity prices or 
any others—but if it starts by fixing some, it must end by 
fixing all. Otherwise, gross injustice would be dore, and 
industrial deadlock would follow. Costs and prices must be 
kept in balance. In our complicated, closely interrelated 
economy, where the price of a finished commodity may reflect 
the price of literally hundreds of component goods and serv- 
ices, one fixed price invariably entails another. 

Price fixing, also, inevitably involves the determination of 
production, administratively. If a price is set too high, de- 
mand wiil fall off and over-production will ensue unless out- 
put is limited to the restricted demand. Often production 
quotas are fixed as a substitute for price fixing, as limiting 
the supply will ordinarily raise the price. But whether pro- 
duction restriction comes before or after price fixing, it gives 
rise to a host of new complicated problems. 

And incidentally, when states fix prices and production, 
serious dislocations occur in the export markets. If prices 
of commodities which enjoy a world market are fixed above 
their price in other countries, exports will be cut off; if 
they are allowed to sell at the world level, they may be out 
of line with other domestic prices. This dilemma has been 
met by export dumping, export subsidies, rigidly controlled 
foreign exchanges, and barter through government-controlled 
corporations. It is significant, that in the final analysis, 
when governments attempt to set prices, the price mechanism 
breaks down completely, and is replaced by a reversion to 
forms of barter trade. 

The difficulties involved in price-fixing by government edict 
are neither new nor unknown. The Romans under Diocle- 
tian experimented with government price-fixing and found 
it too complex for even a dictator to cope with. Here is 
what H. J. Haskell, author of the delightful new book 
“The New Deal in Old Rome” has to say of this early 
experiment. 


“Late in the third century after Christ the anarchy was 
ended by an energetic and able soldier and administrator. 
Diocletian, with army backing, became dictator, reorgan- 
ized the administration, and stabilized the currency on 
what he believed was a sound basis. Unfortunately, like 
some modern rulers facing a similar problem, he over- 
valued his new monetary unit. Prices promptly responded 
with another violent rise. Diocletian recognized the suf- 
fering that resulted, but naturally did not understand the 
cause. The trouble, he thought, lay in greedy profiteer- 
ing. In 301 he issued his famous edict setting maximum 
prices and wages. After denouncing the profiteers in the 
preamble, he announced maximum prices for between seven 
and eight hundred articles and types of work and service. 

“In its technical descriptions the edict reads like a mod- 
ern tariff act. There is millet ground and millet un- 
ground ; olive oil first quality and olive oil second quality; 
goose artifically fed and goose not artifically fed; cab- 
bages best and cabbages small ; washed Tarantine wool and 
washed Laodicean wool. Maximum salaries are included 
for barbers, wagon-makers, elementary teachers, teachers 
of Latin and Greek, and many others. 

“The act had teeth. The penalty for evasion was death. 
The Emperor had so expanded the civil service that a 
contemporary wrote, with disgusted exaggeration, that 
half of the men of the Empire were on the government 
payroll. There were plenty of inspectors. But this early 
attempt at price-fixing failed. It is recorded that busi- 
nessmen closed their shops, that many articles of com- 
merce disappeared, and that food riots resulted. A dozen 
years later we read the obituary of the act: ‘For merest 


trifles blood was shed and, out of fear, nothing was offered 
for sale and the scarcity grew much worse until, after 
the death of many persons, the law was repealed from 
mere necessity.’ ” 


Under a regime of governmentally fixed prices the con- 
tinuance of democratic institutions is impossible. 

In the first place, government planning, as I have defined 
it, means the destruction of individual initiative and self- 
realization. When one is told what price one can charge, 
what profit one can make, what work one can do, there is 
neither the motive nor the opportunity for individual growth 
and advancement. 

Secondly, a government undertaking delicate price dicta- 
tion which vitally affects the life and welfare of all its citi- 
zens could tolerate no criticism. When price decisions are 
made by government planners, someone is bound to be dis- 
satisfied. If the number of aggrieved persons is large and 
if the state permits them to cry out that injustice has been 
done, the enforcement of decisions will be next to impossible. 
A government cannot put a dissenting 49 per cent of a nation 
in jail! The government must necessarily, therefore, fore- 


stall the possibility that dissension will become widespread — 


by denying free speech to all critics. Thus government eco- 
nomic planning requires the suspension of individual judg- 
ment concerning what is wise or just. 

Under a planned economy, because of the impossibility 
of reconciling all conflicting interests to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, the welfare of the individual is considered to 
be unimportant; the individual must be submerged for the 
good of the “cause.” To make this selflessness palatable, 
ideologies having the force of religious faith are stamped 
into the minds of young and old. Thinking, when permitted, 
must be only along prescribed standardized lines. "When 
patterns of thought are dictated from above, what happens 
to free thought—and to freedom of conscience? 

Government planning inevitably leads to intolerance of 
minority views and a disregard of minority rights. A gov- 
ernment regulating all the details of economic life and doing 
all the thinking for its people cannot stop at legal techni- 
calities protecting minority interests. The sacrifice of the 
individual for the good of a cause invariably leads to intoler- 
ance, and intolerance feeds upon itself. In extreme cases, 
minorities, be they racial, religious, cultural, or economic, are 
in grave danger of the most callous persecution. 

The enforcement of the price decisions requires a large 
and very efficient corps of secret police—and a secret police 
visiting at any time homes, stores, factories, warehouses with 
a carte blanche for exploratory investigations, violates the 
very essence of democratic principles. Yet without such an 
enforcement staff, the innumerable detailed and specific price 
decrees would be honored far more in the breach than in 
the observance. We have seen in the last few years in our 
own country the breakdown of an attempt to fix industrial 
prices and production on a large scale—and the breakdown 
was due to the fact that in those industries where there were 
large numbers of small units, producers could not be “kept 
rol Enforcement in a democratic way proved impos- 
sible. 

Still another ramification of a governmentally priced econ- 
omy is that equality of all citizens cannot exist. The gov- 
ernment planners and administrators become a specially priv- 
ileged class, not because of any exceptional ability and 
knowledge but because of personal loyalty to a “cause.” 
“Party” members—all believers in the wisdom and justness 
of the decisions of the planners—are also endowed with spe- 
cial favors and prerogatives. 
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Price Regimentation Undermines the Institutions of 
Democracy. 

Furthermore, government “planning” necessitates radical 
changes in the techniques of government. The whole con- 
cept of representative democratic government implies that 
the power of a state must be limited to its capabilities, and 
limited to the ability of the people to exert effective control. 
If government is set apart from the people or above them 
their interest in its direction is dissipated in a mass of tech- 
nicalities. When a state grows powerful enough to direct 
the details of economic life, it becomes a political octopus too 
complex for popular comprehension, and too omnipotent for 
popular control. ‘Thomas Jefferson realized this fully when 
he designed our Republic. His study of history and con- 
temporary politics led him to the firm conviction that “The 
the generalizing and concentrating of all cares and powers 
into one body . . . has destroyed the liberty and rights of 
men in every government which has ever existed under the 
sun.” 

Furthermore, representative government is not organized 
for effective economic regimentation. A large elected assem- 
bly is too cumbersome and unwieldy for effective action in 
designing, executing, and enforcing plans. A Congress of 
531 men cannot decide how many shoes should be produced, 
how much cotton will be needed next year, how much elec- 
tricians should earn a day and so forth. Representatives, 
no longer able to deliberate and legislate according to the 
wishes of the electorate “back home,” have to hand over 
their jobs to “experts” who will give the voters not what the 
voters want, but what the experts think they should have. 
When governments attempt to make price decisions, they 
must be so organized that an individual, or at most a small 
commission or planning board has the final authority on all 
matters. Government by law must end when government 
by administrative “economic planners” begins. 

Also, many of the most important economic plans cannot 
be drawn for one year, but must be made for many years 
ahead. Once started, they cannot be shifted or abandoned 
in response to changes in public opinion. Public opinion 
cannot be permitted to form, and certainly must not be al- 
lowed to exert any effective influence on the affairs of state. 

Furthermore, a government which even pretends to be re- 
sponsive to the public will cannot afford to acknowledge its 
mistakes. Errors, of course, will occur, and the mistakes 
will be on a grand scale. Under the private planning sys- 
tem, if one person misjudges a market, if he makes too many 
hats, or stocks up on too many sets of Chinese checkers, he 
will suffer and his creditors may have to take some losses, 
but the economy as a whole, will not be greatly disrupted. 
If similar errors of judgment are made by a central plan- 
ning board—-and they are much more likely to be made by 
such a body, because the decisions they have to make are 
vastly more complex—everyone must pay for the miscalcula- 
tion, which will be on a gigantic national scale. What 
actually happens is that government planners never dare 
admit their errors; they must always cover up to “save face,” 
And in covering up, new mistakes follow the old ones in 
desperate succession. 

If a government attempts to maintain its democratic form, 
while at the same time it indulges in economic planning, as I 
have defined it, the result is government by intrigue, par- 
tisanship, and pressure groups. When a government has 
favors to ladle out in the form of fixed prices, production 
quotas, minimum wages, easy terms of credit, and so forth, 
it is only natural that organized pressure groups will become 
even more vociferous and domineering than they have been 
in the past. We all know the technique whereby the inter- 
ests of a small well organized minority are placed above the 


general welfare. The more decisions a government has to 
make arbitrarily, the more we will have legislation by pres- 
sure groups, and administration by personal favoritism and 
intrigue. 

It is no disparagement of government administrators to say 
that no man or group of men is capable of being trusted 
with unrestricted power. Even the best and most socially 
minded of administrators can become tyrannical if granted 
dictatorial powers. It is easy to devise plans for a Utopian 
society if one can assume away human fallibility, but such 
plans are not worth the paper they are written on. 

Our economy today is so complex that no one person can 
have sufficient knowledge to guide and regulate it. No one 
person can possibly comprehend all the intricate details of 
our specialized activities. It usually takes one a lifetime to 
master any single sphere of our economic life, be it salesman- 
ship, banking, engineering, office management, or building a 
house. Furthermore, even the wisest men cannot agree 
among themselves as to what should be done to improve 
this or that particular part of our economic organism. They 
cannot agree on a diagnosis, let alone a cure. We have 
discovered many facts relative to our economic and social 
institutions in the last fifty years, but we still do not know 
enough to make possible successful economic planning by 
supermen no matter how intelligent, experienced, or socially- 
minded they may be. 

For these and many other reasons, I maintain that a 
democratically “planned economy” is an impossibility. Free 
enterprise and democracy must fall together, as they arose 
together. 

I have already mentioned that the pressure for economic 
planning by governmentally-controlled prices usually comes 
in times of crisis and is born of a sense of futility and despair. 
We have examples in the world today where freedom of 
thought, religion, and all self-expression have been bartered 
away for a mess of apparent prosperity. If, by selling out 
our liberty, we could achieve this material abundance which 
would give to all of us those necessities of life which we 
now consider essential to our happiness—if this could be 
bought by the sacrifice of freedom, an arguable case might 
be made out in favor of such an exchange, though I, for one, 
would think the price exorbitant. However, it is only too 
true that even after we sell our hard-won freedom we receive 
in exchange only a synthetic prosperity, a shoddy product 
that looks well when bought, but deteriorates rapidly. 

The authoritarian state with its five-year, ten-year, life- 
long planning may give to its citizens temporarily a bare 
minimum of economic security. It has yet to be proved that 
it can lighten the work of labor, lengthen hours of leisure, 
increase comforts and conveniences or create an enduring 
culture. It has yet to be proved that the security attained 
is one that will be lasting. But even at best, assuming that 
rationed security will not be shaken asunder in a mighty 
international conflict or internal debacle, it must not be for- 
gotten that the price of such security is the sacrifice of in- 
dividual growth, progress and strength of character. Also, 
it must not be forgotten, that democracy, with its concomi- 
tant, the free enterprise system, despite all its shortcomings, 
has made possible a degree of material wealth and joy of 
living that surpasses anything the world has ever known. 
This has been accomplished by men free to think, to dream, 
to create, and to achieve. 

Colleges, and especially college graduates, in these times, 
have a grave responsibility. The social, economic, and po- 
litical difficulties which confront the world today are ap- 
palling. Many believe that we are heading towards another 
era similar to the “Dark Ages,” in which all that we prize 
and cherish, civilization itself, will crumble. But this sort 
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of reasoning is unduly fatalistic. Life may be conditioned, 
but it is not predetermined. 

We must have faith in our own ability to cope with prob- 
lems which face us and think things through. In this task 
you, our college graduates of today, must assume the leader- 
ship for which your training here has fitted you. For the 


past four years you have been acquiring tools of knowledge 











—techniques of rational thinking. You are now ready to 
apply these tools to the practical problems of our times. You 
must continue to seek out ultimate values—you must strive 
to maintain balance and perspective—you must bring to a 
confused world the light of the truth. This you must do 
if you wish to preserve your heritage of democracy—not only 
in form but in actual substance. 


Expanding Consumption of Agricultural 
Products 


THE GOVERNMENT MUST TAKE A HAND 


By J. FRANK GRIMES, President, Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America 
Before The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 2, 1939 


HEN the questions, “What is holding business 

back?” “Why is business so slow in responding to 

‘good news’?” “Why is: depression hanging on?” 
are propounded and we earnestly and diligently seek an 
answer, I am of the firm opinion that we will find something 
very practical and fundamental to think about when we turn 
the searchlight of honest inquiry squarely on the condition of 
American Agriculture. I see a finger pointing at the low 
agricultural income of the past ten years, including 1938. 

Agriculture is the base of America’s commercial and eco- 
nomic structure and accounts for more of our population than 
does any other single industry. Agriculture normally uses 
such a variety of things that it touches and affects every fibre 
of American life. When farm income is good, the purchas- 
ing power thus developed keeps factories everywhere hum- 
ming with activity. When farm income is low and farmers 
can purchase only bare necessities, we find factories every- 
where shutting down or working only part time. 

Much of our present unemployment can be traced directly 
to low agricultural income. The decline in total dividends 
and interest payments can also be traced in no small degree 
to this same cause. 

Let us examine some rather important figures, for they 
may provide a basis for good, hard thinking and constructive 
discussion : 


Farm Income Nat’l Income Population Income per Person 

Year In Millions In Millions In Millions Farm National Ratio 
1929.... 10,479 80,757 121 87.00 667.00 1to7.7 
1930.... 8,451 67,969 123 69.00 552.00 1to8. 
1931.... 5,899 53,499 124 47.00 431.00 1to%. 
1932.... 4,328 39,545 125 34.00 316.00 1to9.2 
1933.... 4,955 41,813 126 39.00 331.00 1to8.5 
1934.... 5,792 49,575 127 45.00 390.00 1to 8.6 
1935.... 6,507 54,955 128 51.00 429.00 1to8.4 
1936.... 7657 63,799 129 59.00 494.00 1to8.3 
1937.... 8,574 69,817 130 66.00 537.00 1to8.1 
1938.... 7,632 64,000 (Est.) 131 58.00 488.00 1to8.4 
Average 7,027 58,573 ee 55.50 463.50 1to 8.35 


You will note the 10-year peak of agricultural income 
occurred in 1929 with an income of 10 billion 479 million. 
The 10-year low of 4 billion 328 million occurred in 1932. 
The 1938 income was 7 billion 632 million. 

Now, let us compare this with our total national income 
which reached the 10-year peak in 1929 when our income 
was 80 billion 757 million. The 10-year low was also reached 
in 1932 when it fell to 39 billion 545 million. The 1938 
estimated income is about 64 billion. Note carefully how the 
national income follows agricultural income. 

When agricultural income declined—down went national 


income—down swept business—down went confidence—and 
up bobbed those unpleasant twins—fear and uncertainty. 

However, when agricultural income turned upward, we 
faced an entirely different situation. National income went 
up—business improved—the whole morale of the country 
underwent a change. 

Agricultural income should be built up to a minimum of 
at least 11 billions of dollars per year, and never permitted 
to fall below this figure. It would be virtually impossible to 
have any serious or prolonged depression with agricultural 
income at 11 billions. These figures are founded on fact and 
if the conclusions are sound and logical, then certainly it is 
wise and sensible for all to join hands in the closest coopera- 
tion to bring such results about. 

An increase of 31% billions (from 7% billions to 11 bil- 
lions) may, when translated into increased business, increased 
payrolls, and even increased dividends, be the major factor 
in bringing national income to the coveted 90 billion mark. 
Let our clever statisticians start calculating with increased 
farm purchases of 314 billions per year—let them follow the 
movement of this sum through increased car loadings—in- 
creased retail sales—increased wholesale sales—increased fac- 
tory production—increased demand for all kinds of raw 
materials—increased employment— increased banking activity 
—and I am confident they will be able to point out a well 
cleared road to the 90 billion. 

The query will naturally arise, “How are we to get this 
additional 3% billions into the hands of our farmers?” and 
one very innocent answer might be, “Induce consumers to 
buy more farm products”—to which another homely question 
might be put, “Where are consumers going to get the 
money ?” 

An increase in farmers’ income of 314 billion may, when 
translated into consumer prices for finished products, amount 
to 10 billions of dollars. Where are consumers to get this 
10 billion dollars? 

Suppose we answer this question in this way—In 1929 our 
agricultural income was 10% billion and our national in- 
come exceeded 80 billion. In 1932 agricultural income 
dropped to 4-1/3 billion and our national income dropped 
tc 3914 billion, a drop of 6 billion in farm income and 41 
billion in national income. Apparently consumers had plenty 
of money back in 1929. Something must have happened to 
their pocketbooks in these three years. 

Now, let us compare 1932 with 1937. Agricultural in- 
come jumped from 4-1/3 billion to 8% billion—and behold, 
national income jumped from 39% billion to 6934 billion. 
Consumers must have found money somewhere! 
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Here’s one more statistic: Farm income dropped from 814 
billion to a little over 7% billion from 1937 to 1938. At the 
same time, national income dropped from 69% billion to an 
estimate of 64 billion. I am convinced that these are not 
merely coincidences—some very powerful factor is at work. 

Let us turn away from this for a moment and take another 
case in point—When the agricultural income was near its 
low point, the potato farmers of Maine had to accept 40 
cents per barrel of 234 bushels for potatoes. At this time 
the Agricultural Department of the State, the Agricultural 
Department at the University of Maine, and the Potato 
Growers’ Association all stated that it cost the grower 
between 90¢ to $1.00 a barrel to raise potatoes and trans- 
port them to market. 

There were some shoe factories in a Massachusetts city 
that made shoes for the farmers up in the State of Maine, 
but, because the farmers had no money with which to buy 
shoes, these factories were forced to close down. Potatoes 
were selling very cheaply in this town, but with factories 
closed, and the purchasing power of the workers curtailed, it 
was more difficult to purchase potatoes at the cheap price 
than when they were selling at a much higher price. 

Can we hold this little illustration in mind while we turn 
to another matter. 

To get more income into farmers’ hands, it appears quite 
necessary to get more spending power into consumers’ hands. 
This gives rise to an interesting question: 

Who and what are consumers? This is indeed an odd 
question. On one hand we are admonished, “Reduce prices 
so consumers can buy”—on the other hand, “Raise farm 
income, increase wages and payrolls, so consumers will have 
more purchasing power. Strangely, the farmer, the worker, 
the banker, professional people, white collar folks, govern- 
ment employees, soldiers, sailors, marines, politicians—all are 
consumers. 

If we follow the counsel of certain schools of economists, 
we would pay a worker $2.00 for making a pair of shoes, 
when we class him as a wage earner, but, when we class him 
as a consumer, we will sell these shoes to him at $1.50. This 
may be a silly question, but here goes—How long could a 
shoe manufacturer pay labor $2.00 to make shoes, and sell 
them for $1.50? Or, turn it around—How long could shoes 
be sold for $1.50, when they cost $2.00? 

America’s consumers have somehow been led to believe 
this is possible. This whole thing is puzzling, and when I 
get out my pencil to figure, I wonder whether 2 plus 2 still 
makes 4. Maybe the answer to this shoe problem lies in 
paying the worker 75c or $1.00 for making a pair of shoes, 
instead of $2.00. Then they could be sold for $1.50—but, 
what would that do to the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer whom we expect to consume more agricultural 
products ? 

There is one more avenue I would like to explore. 

Along in the early 1920’s some one hit on the idea that if 
he could sell an article of known value cheaper than his com- 
petitors, he could corral most, if not all, of the business for 
himself. When his competitors felt bad about this, and met 
his price, he just cut a little deeper. This merry war has 
been waging for quite a while, flaring up furiously at times. 
It makes one shudder to hear this gentle pastime referred 
to as throat-cutting. One gets to wondering whose throat 
is being talked about. Could it be a consumer’s? A farm- 
er’s? A worker’s? 

Some retail distributors with their trained advertising ex- 
perts and economists have been studying the meaning of 
words. In and about 1923, they came to the L’s in the dic- 
tionary and found that little word “lure.” What a field of 
possibilities that opened up! Why not sell foods—groceries 


—agricultural products—at less than cost, and “lure” the 
girls into our store? Maybe they’ll buy something else. If 
we display things cleverly and put some smart sales people 
to work—maybe we can make enough profit on other things 
so that we can lose money on groceries and still come out 
with a greater net profit! 

These retailers, however, had competitors who handled 
nothing but farm products—groceries. They began wonder- 
ing where the boys bought the stuff they sold so cheaply. 
They talked it over with the manufacturer and became in- 
sistent that the manufacturer reduce his price. They said, 
“We're up against some tough competition—we’ve cut our 
expenses to the bone—we’ve had to lay off some of our help 
oe and now, Mr. Manufacturer, you must do some- 
thing.” 

So, Mr. Manufacturer talked it over with his staff of 
accountants, cost experts, etc., and they found that their 
dilemma (cutting prices) had two horns: 

First Horn—They would have to buy raw materials 

(Farm products) much cheaper. , 


Second Horn—They would have to reduce factory costs 
and overheads. (This would mean cutting down total pay 
rolls and operating with less help.) 


There is a point of supreme importance that we all should 
bear in mind when we consider what is involved in costs of 
production, or costs of distribution. From 80% to 90% of 
the selling price of any commodity is composed of wages and 
salaries. Some may dispute this by stating that raw materials 
make up the largest proportion of the costs of many products. 
However, let us weigh the following: A piece of lumber, 
when it is in the tree in the forest costs very, very little. 
Just the minute, however, an axe is laid to cut it down, labor 
begins. Labor is required to haul it out of the woods. 
Labor to transport it. Labor to fashion it into a board. 
Labor to put it in the state ready for the factory to convert 
it into the finished product. Even the steel rails used to 
move the log out of the forest are made of steel which, when 
reposing in the ground in its raw state called ore, cost an 
infinitesimal amount, but, the moment a shovel is laid to 
dig it out—the moment it has to be transported to furnaces 
—the moment it is converted into steel and into shaped 
products ready for use—just that moment—Labor—Labor— 
Labor—Labor—becomes the prime factor in costs. It must 
be clear, then, that whenever prices are lowered, the room 
between the cost of raw materials and the selling price 
narrows, and in this narrowing process, labor is being 
squeezed. Any serious lowering of prices would have a 
disastrous effect upon total pay rolls of the country. Any 
pressure to lower raw material costs squeezes agricultural 
income on those products that are raised on the farm. 

So—when raw material (agricultural products) buyers 
went to market, they fought for lower prices. They cleverly 
laid off the market at the psychological moment, and farmers 
either had to take what they were offered, or bring the stuff 
back to the farm, and hope it would not spoil. 

Surpluses began to appear. The country became disturbed. 
Buyers all over the country began to hedge. They bought 
from hand to mouth, fearing prices woud decline and they 
would get stuck with a big inventory at high prices. 

Rail movement slowed down—farm products stayed on 
the farm, instead of going to market. Whenever buyers 
were forced to place an order, because they ran out of stock 
completely, they haggled and used every bargaining ability 
they possessed to chisel the price down. 

Will you at this point step with me into Wholesaler 
Jones’ establishment? It is Saturday morning. Jones’ sales- 
men are in a meeting. They’re talking about potatoes. 
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Jones knows he has two cars in stock, two cars on track, and 
five cars rolling. “Boys, we just have to sell potatoes.” So 
they were all given samples, some display material to use, 
and were instructed to sell every retailer 5 or 10 bags and 
to urge them to display potatoes in big mass piles. Well— 
the consumers in that area ate a lot of potatoes that week! 

Now, let’s go over to see Smith, a wholesaler in an adjoin- 
ing territory. Smith is having a meeting too. After listening 
for a while, we ask Smith, “Are you going to have your boys 
push potatoes this week?” 

“Of course not, we have only a half car in stock; the boys 
would sell us out the first day.” 

“But Smith, what about the potatoes on track and the 
cars rolling?” 

“Oh,” says Smith, “we’ve stopped buying—with this shaky 
market, do you think I want to take a loss of 25¢ to 50¢ a 
bag? No siree—I’m buying from hand to mouth until prices 
steady again. Anyway, the price cutters are working on 
potatoes this week and our retailers will be up in arms. 
They'll want to buy below my wholesale cost. Guess we 
better not put much push behind potatoes for a while.” 

I am going to divert you attention once more. There are 
6 million families now on relief throughout the country. Re- 
liable studies show most members of these families do not 
have enough nor the proper kind of food. 

There are many more families not on relief whose incomes 
are so low that most rigid economies are necessary to make 
both ends meet. Their food budgets are sharply curtailed. 

A very careful investigation has revealed that these families 
have been spending approximately $1.00 per week per person 
for food. Dieticians and health experts make the very frank 
statement that at present prices $1.50 per week per person 
is the absolute minimum that should be spent per person 
in this country. It is estimated that combining the families 
on relief with those having inadequate incomes, that from 
45 to 50 million of our population is involved. 

An increase of 50¢ per week per person would create 
additional buying power of between 20 to 25 millions per 
week. The restoration of a normal, healthful diet would 
create a demand for agricultural products that would erase 
farm surpluses in less than a year. As a result, demand 
would be balanced with supply and farm prices would rise. 
Rising farm prices at once increase farm purchasing and thus 
factories step up operation. Workers go back to work, and 
relief rolls drop. 

The Department of Agriculture of our government, 
sensing the serious plight of agriculture and its far-reaching 
effect on the country as a whole, and also aware of the serious 
under-nourishment of those on relief, together with those 
of inadequate incomes, established the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation for the purpose of having proper 
machinery to handle the situation. 

I need not dwell on the excellent work the F.S.C.C. has 
done. Surplus products have been purchased and this has 
prevented complete demoralization of markets for certain 
products. Much of the products purchased have been dis- 
tributed to those in need and this has prevented many cases 
of acute suffering. 

Experience in the distribution of surpluses to the needy 
caused the Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace to ex- 
plore the possibilities of using the established system of dis- 
tribution to purchase surplus products and distribute to those 
in need. The National Food and Grocery Conference Com- 
mittee, having conducted extensive studies of this problem, 
conferred with the Secretary. The result has been the cre- 
ation of what is popularly referred to as the Stamp Plan. 
Experiments are to be conducted in several cities to test its 
practicability and to work out details for administration. 


I know of no other project that has met with such en- 
thusiastic approval. In all parts of the country business- 
men and consumers hail this new idea with almost unanimous 
approval. Pledges of support have been highly encouraging. 

Here we have a definite plan which may prove to be a 
strong factor in Expanding the Consumption of Agricultural 
Products. The plan is worthy of the wholehearted support 
of every one who has the real interests of our country at 
heart. Remember, the regularly established channels of dis- 
tribution will be used in this new procedure to dispose of 
farm surpluses and to reach those in need. I believe that 
what we call private business now has the opportunity to 
demonstrate its capacity. Certainly the Agricultural De- 
partment is opening the door for this opportunity very wide. 

I think we can consider the Stamp Plan as STEP ONE 
in Expanding Consumption of Agricultural Products. 

It is common knowledge that with surpluses of any com- 
modity hanging over markets, buyers become uneasy, un- 
certain, and hesitate to purchase. No intelligent buyer will 
stock up on commodities when a large over-supply may cause 
serious price declines. 

I hold this point to be of extreme importance because with 
buyers hesitant, inventories are allowed to become depleted, 
and as a result, practically all sales efforts are side-tracked 
for the time being. It is truly astonishing how the consump- 
tion of food can be sharply curtailed because of lack of sales 
push—lack of display—lack of urge to sell on the part of 
distributors or manufacturers. A normal, steady, or even 
advancing market is suddenly turned into a declining market, 
when buyers become alarmed. What ordinarily appears to 
be a well-balanced supply, suddenly turns out to be a serious 
surplus—and here let me make an important observation. 

The more publicity is given to surpluses, whether tempor- 
ary or chronic, the more uneasiness is around, and the quicker 
buyers withdraw into a waiting or hand-to-mouth policy. 

During the Fall of 1938 and the early months of 1939, 
we faced what seemed to be a serious surplus of citrus 
products—oranges and grapefruit. Growers in Florida, 
Texas, and California were seriously concerned. ‘Through 
the Agricultural Department at Washington a meeting of 
growers and distributors was called. Wholesale and retail 
distributors were asked to take these surpluses in hand and 
move them into consumption. All retail distribution—inde- 
pendents—chains—supermarkets—cooperatives—agreed and 
a campaign started. Subsequent meetings between growers, 
wholesalers, and retailers with Department of Agriculture 
representatives were held. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago it was reported that such 
a large amount of oranges and grapefruit had been moved 
into consumption that the surplus was greatly reduced and 
prices of oranges and grapefruit had advanced substantially. 
One more sales drive by retailers in June may completely 
eliminate the citrus surplus. 

The amount of oranges and grapefruit actually consumed 
since the first meeting has broken all records for a similar 
period. The I1.G.A., which I have the honor to represent, 
increased sales of oranges 101%, and grapefruit 99%. 

This accomplishment, plus similar results on products of 
relatively lesser importance, proves beyond doubt that the 
regularly established channels of distribution can, when prop- 
erly informed, organized, and given opportunity, move into 
consumption any reasonable surplus. Furthermore, the 
regular channels of distribution can aid in the movement of 
agricultural products into consumption before the threat of 
a surplus develops, and thus prevent the accumulation of any 
surplus. Through confidence in, reliance on, and cooperation 
with these regular channels, serious recessions in prices can 
be avoided and ‘buyers kept in the frame of mind which en- 
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courages carrying of normal inventories with the consequent 
sales urge to keep stocks turning. 

| wish, therefore, to consider organized cooperation be- 
tween growers, farmers, and distributors, in collaboration 
with the Agricultural Department, as STEP TW¥O—and as 
a powerful factor that will go a long way toward increasing 
the consumption of agricultural products. 

To my mind, one of the most significant steps designed to 
help the consumption of more agricultural products has been 
the establishment of Research and Experimental Laboratories, 
where experiments will be carried on for the purpose of dis- 
covering new uses for agricultural products. Here our gov- 
ernment has made a powerful contribution toward strengthen- 
ing the position of agriculture. 

I strongly urge the establishment of several more of these 
laboratories. They should be equipped with every known 
scientific device, and manned by the finest scientists, chemists, 
and research experts available. Special encouragement should 
be given to the scientists, chemists, and research men in our 
schools and universities, and we should give particular at- 
tention to that group of marvelous experts engaged by pri- 
vate industry. With this powerful force working together, 
I am satisfied that discoveries will be made of tremendous 
importance to agriculture and to our country at large. 

Suitable compensation and special awards should be made 
available for these experts so as to make it worth their while 
te devote time and effort to this far-reaching program. 

I am convinced that new uses for cotton are awaiting 
discovery. Why the cotton fraternity has overlooked the 
market for Ladies’ Hose is quite a mystery. The large im- 
ports of silk, the clever work of scientists in the development 
of rayon, and now the advent of nylon, all react unfavorably 
on cotton. I believe proper study and experiment will prove 
that cotton, properly treated, can be used as a base for an 
endless number of items. 

Suppose we sell American women the idea of making fine, 
dressy Cotton Hose stylish. This one item alone will make 
a sizable dent in our so-called surplus of cotton. It is quite 
possible that our cotton problem arises, not so much from 
over-production as from under-consumption, caused by neglect 
to keep pace with modern developments. 

We might consider this great research work and its many 
possibilities as STEP THREE. 

In discussing the FOURTH and quite important Step, it 
is my hope that many will be able to lay aside for a moment 
any fixed opinions with respect to the controversial subject 
of domestic consumption and exportable surplus. 

Obviously, there are certain products of American agri- 
culture which we raise in quantities greater than can nor- 
mally be consumed by our own people. There can be nothing 
inherently wrong or uneconomic in producing more of certain 
commodities than we consume. Would there be any foreign 
trade among nations if each one were to produce only enough 
for their own people? How could one nation acquire prod- 
ucts which it is not in position to produce unless it buys 
from nations which raise more than they consume? And 
hew could they pay for such products unless they had some- 
thing to give in exchange? They would have to use the 
products which they produce in greater quantities than their 
own people are consuming. This is “world trade.” 

The difficulty our nation faces lies in the higher standards 
of living of our people, as compared with most of the rest of 
the world. A higher standard of living calls for higher 
wages—higher average income per person. This obviously 
indicates higher costs than in countries where wages per 
person are lower. From these plain facts, one can quite 
easily see that prices would have to be higher in our country 
than in others. This being true, there would have to be 


a differential in price between that named for domestic 
consumption and that named when we are competing in the 
open world market with other nations who can produce the 
same commodity cheaper than we can. 

What is so very wrong about having two prices—a 
domestic price and an export price—on such commodities as 
wheat, cotton, and other items which we raise in greater 
quantities than we consume in the domestic market? I can- 
not see anything practical or businesslike in holding up our 
export price to a parity with domestic prices when we are 
trying to sell such products in competition with other coun- 
tries who can produce on a much lower cost level. To hold 
our export price up, would be to encourage other nations to 
increase their own production. We would be turning the 
world markets over to them. It would not take them long 
to capture all the world markets, and then, we would be 
faced with either a perpetual surplus, or we would have to 
curtail production. 

We should consider that the population of the world is 
growing. There are more mouths to feed, more bodies to 
clothe, and more families to shelter. The world needs 
greatly increased production—once the way is found to 
place many commodities within the reach of all, rich and 
poor alike. Forced or voluntary curtailment of production 
is a definite sign of defeat and national deterioration. 

To be specific, why should we not sell cotton in foreign 
markets at prices which will meet foreign competition, even 
though our domestic prices are much higher? Why not give 
serious consideration to permitting our textile industry to 
purchase a specified amount of cotton at export prices, when 
such cotton is definitely ear-marked for sale to other coun- 
tries? This might give our own textile industry an oppor- 
tunity to reach world markets. 

There is a practical, workable way to divorce the domes- 
tically consumed proportion of any commodity from the 
excess available for export, and I do not think it is necessary 
to store up such commodities for any great length of time, 
thus permitting them to be a constant threat held over our 
domestic markets and domestic prices, for in such a case 
our domestic price would sink lower and lower until a level 
was reached on a par with world prices—and every one 
knows that should prices sink to this level, the inevitable 
result would be a reduction in America’s standard of living 
down to that existing in the countries we would be com- 
peting with. 

I do not believe that there is any justification for using the 
word “dumping” in connection with meeting a world price 
for that portion of our agricultural production in excess of 
our domestic requirements. I strongly urge that practical 
agriculturalists meet with experienced, practical business men, 
and work out this problem. The proper governmental agen- 
cies could then take such plan in hand and set up the ma- 
chinery for its enforcement. 

I consider this as STEP FOUR in the move to Expand 
Consumption of Agricultural Products. 

Now, may I briefly summarize these Four Steps: 

Step I—The Stamp Plan. This plan designed to absorb 
the surplus of farm products, quickly taking them out of the 
hands of farmers and growers, and moving them through the 
regular channels of distribution to those on relief, will at 
once increase the consumption of agricultural products, while 
at the same time, be rendering a great service to those un- 
fortunates on relief and those with inadequate incomes. 

Step 1I—Organized, well-planned, and efficiently executed 
cooperation between growers, farmers, manufacturers, and 
distributors will move greatly increased amounts of agricul- 
tural products into consumption. In this connection, we 
should endeavor to eliminate from business the price-cutting 
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practices which have had such a disastrous effect on agricul- 
ture, distribution, and consumers. Prices should permit of 
decent wages for all workers, living incomes for farmers, 
with enough left for taxes and reasonable dividends. We 
should discourage those who get business purely on a price 
basis, for they will sacrifice everything, ruin other businesses, 
wreck agriculture, deceive the consumer, in their insatiable 
desire to make money for themselves. 

Step I1I—Encourage research and experimentation to the 
very limit in order that discoveries for new uses for agri- 
cultural products may be made. I am of the firm conviction 
that startling discoveries will be made, which when converted 
into use, will consume increased quantities of many of our 
agricultural products. 

Step IV—We should introduce common-sense, businesslike 
methods in the disposal of the exportable surpluses of those 
commodities which we normally raise in larger quantities 
than we consume. Definite steps should be taken so that 
these surpluses will not hang over our domestic market to 
seriously effect domestic business. I am convinced that we 


can evolve a plan which will increase world trade, thus en- 
abling us to import products from other nations which they 
have in excess and thus stimulate the business of the whole 


world. 6 . . 


America’s established business enterprises have exhibited 
remarkable initiative and ability ever since the founding of 
this country. The ingenuity and resourcefulness of America’s 
business have been a revelation to the whole world for over 
acentury. I am convinced that America’s business is capable, 
willing, and strong enough to contribute in a very substantial 
way to the solution of any of our economic problems. It is 
true, much as we regret to admit it, that many practices have 
crept into America’s business procedure which have to be 
eliminated, and when business itself fails to clean house, 
there is nothing left but for the government to take a hand. 
Certainly the ostensible purpose of government is to protect 
the people from exploitation and attack both from within, as 
well as without. I think we have Scriptural authority for 
the statement that “A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 


Unifying Influences of Adult Education 


THE CULTURAL PHASES SHOULD BE BUTTRESSED 


By G. M. WEIR, Minister of Education, British Columbia 
Delivered before the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, May 15, 1939 


be no place for censorship of free speech which does not 

violate the law of the land. For censorship is fascistic 
in essence and usually precedes a type of propaganda that is 
inimical to the democratic way of life. As a friend of mine 
recently remarked: the chief object of censorship is to create a 
mental vacuum later to be filled in by propaganda. De- 
mocracy has to reckon with too many mental vacuums today, 
and it is one of the challenges to adult education that these 
vacuums should not be allowed to become filled with inflam- 
mable materials that may disrupt our democratic institutions. 
I do not suggest that adult education should degenerate to 
the status of a mere filling station for mental vacuums; but, 
if it is to be successful today, adult education must possess 
and be capable of utilizing adequate counter-irritants both for 
revolutionary communistic and fascistic propaganda. 

The great majority of our unemployed simply demand the 
inalienable right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” They do not seek a highwater mark of social security 
beyond which no one may rise, but a decent lowwater mark 
below which no deserving person may be permitted to fall. 
At present many of the unemployed are rapidly developing 
a defeatist attitude—one of dire hopelessness and pessimism. 

Nearly five years ago, British Columbia was first in the 
British Empire to develop a program of physical and recrea- 
tional education designed largely, but not exclusively, for the 
physical rehabilitation of the unemployed. ‘Trained instruc- 
tors were engaged by the government and the project grew 
from about 2,500 registered members in 1934 to nearly 
30,000 in 130 centres today. About 150 trained instructors 
conduct the classes which supplement but do not duplicate 
the physical education courses given by the public schools. 
Instruction is free. Probably no project in British Columbia 
within recent years has met with such unanimous approval as 
has this venture for the rebuilding of body and morale. The 
program covers practically all branches of athletics and phy- 
sical education. A month ago a practical demonstration by 
about 5,000 youth was given in the city of Vancouver and 
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was probably the most aesthetic and spectacular physical ex- 
hibition ever given in any Canadian city. Such a demon- 
stration could not have been duplicated in any other province 
of Canada. The Dominion Government now contributes 
about one third of the cost, while the Provincial Government 
gives the balance. 

In the main, two gratifying results of this project have 
been achieved: First, a reconditioning of physique and a re- 
building of morale in our youth as well as in many of the 
middle-ages participants. A second outcome is even more 
significant. As a result of this physical reconditioning, over 
50 per cent of unemployed members of the classes have ob- 
tained or made employment. A new surge of courage and 
self-respect has impelled them to obtain work and cease to 
remain public charges. The effect on individual and com- 
munity morale has been significant. Indeed there has been 
no greater influence of adult education in unifying community 
sentiment for healthful living than the influence of this 
physical and recreational program. Legislature grants for 
this work have been increased annually, but, owing to lack of 
money, we are unable to meet more than one third of the 
applications for the establishment of new centres. 

This experiment indicates the fundamental unifying in- 
fluence of any sound educational program, namely, the health 
and physical welfare of our people. When it is remembered 
that the total annual health bill of Canada is approximately 
325 millions of dollars of which only about 10 millions is 
spent on prevention of disease ; when it is further remembered 
that, owing to lack of means, about two thirds of our people 
are unable to purchase adequate health services—and similar 
conditions exist in the United States—surely here is a chal- 
lenge to the friends of adult education to mobilize community 
sentiment on behalf of a national health program. Until 
this basic health problem is attached on all fronts, any at- 
tempt to build a more satisfactory educational or social struc- 
ture must be comparatively ineffective. 

In the average community the cultural phases of education 
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should, as soon as possible, be buttressed and re-enforced by 
the economic and practical aspects of life if the best results 
are to accrue. An improved curriculum alone in the above 
experiment would not have sufficed. There is nothing 
mutually exclusive between the economic or practical and the 
cultural processes of education. And in the average com- 
munity adult education will exert its most unifying and ele- 





vating influences on public sentiment, when members of 
our groups bring their economic and cultural perspectives 
into closer alignment. It is not too much to say that the 
first and foremost emphasis should be placed upon the prac- 
tical or economic. Early results in better living must be seen 
before the average community will respond to the cultural 
appeal. 


Some Problems of Today 


NO COUNTRY CAN INSURE PEACE FOR ITSELF 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Before The Chicago Sunday Evening Club in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Illinois, May 28, 1939 


and of nations. Violence and threat of violence haunt 

the world. Again, as unfortunately, on so many occa- 
sions in the past, one of the most exalted aims of civilization 
and progress—the banishment of brute force as the arbiter 
of relations among nations—is being subjected to a strident 
and powerful challenge. Within nations, many long- 
established institutions and concepts of political and social 
rganization are also being subjected to challenge; while 
economic difficulties, some of them of unprecedented char- 
acter, continue to press for solution. Tonight I should like 
to discuss with you the bearing of the important phases of 
our international relations upon some of the fundamental 
problems which we face at home. 

Only two decades have passed since guns were stilled in 
the greatest armed conflict of history. At the conclusion 
of that cruel ordeal, with its incalculable human, material, 
and moral devastation, it was the passionate hope and desire 
of men and women everywhere that such tragedy should 
never again be reenacted. It is appalling to contemplate 
how quickly and how widely the lessons of so recent a past 
seem to have been forgotten; how soon again the voices of 
national leaders are raised in several parts of the world in 
glorification of war and in deprecation of the blessings of 
enduring peace. 

Overwhelmingly, men and women in every country of the 
world yearn today for a peaceful existence, devoted to pro- 
motion of human welfare through increasing mastery of man 
over the forces of nature, uninterrupted and unretarded by 
recurrent catastrophes of armed strife. War is today an 
incomparably greater menace to progress than it has ever 
been in the past. Responsibility without parallel rests there- 
fore upon those national leaders who proclaim their readiness 
to employ the instrument of armed force for the attainment 
of their aims, and who thereby compel nations which are 
threatened by their actions to face the tragic choice of 
surrender or armed defense. 

The situation thus created contains the monstrous pos- 
sibility that millions of human lives, as well as the substance 
and creative genius of the nations involved, may again be 
sacrificed ‘on the altar of military conquest. Even if the 
supreme disaster of war should be avoided, the gigantic 
waste of human energies and material resources involved in 
the widespread construction of armaments on the present 
scale must inevitably exact a fearful toll in general economic 
and social deterioration throughout the world. The result 
can only be to put many nations on drastically reduced 
rations of civilized existence for a long time to come. 

We cannot accept the argument that because in the past 
many controversies among nations resulted in a clash of 
armed forces, the scourge of war must forever be an in- 
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escapable reality of international relations. In the face of 
difficulties, scarcely less discouraging, men have successfully 
grappled with many of the great scourges by which they 
have been beset. Why should war—the greatest of these— 
be regarded as incapable of eradication? 

This is the season of the year when we, in this country, 
decorate the graves and monuments of our heroic dead. We 
honor those who fell in the various wars in which our nation 
has been engaged for the supreme personal sacrifice they 
made. But we shall be untrue to their memory if, in 
honoring them, we fail to make two all-important resolu- 
tions: to be as loyal as they were to our country; and to 
spare no effort within our power to create conditions under 
which there will no longer be place on this earth for the 
kind of purgatory through which they had to pass. 

The sacrifice made throughout history in countless armed 
conflicts will have been wasted indeed if it does not serve 
as a constant reminder to all of us, everywhere, of the 
tragic cost of war for vanquished and victor alike; and of 
the desperate need, if civilization and progress are to con- 
tinue, to find other and more constructive means of adjusting 
differences and grievances among nations. Such means of 
pacific settlement, tested both by reason and by experience, 
exist; their ultimate success is inevitable unless outworn doc- 
trines of bygone ages are permitted to supplant concern for 
the welfare of human beings as the aim of statesmanship. 

Against this background of troubled world conditions, 
problems of the utmost gravity confront us in this country. 
Some of these arise out of our own domestic conditions; 
others grow out of our relations with other nations. The 
two sets of problems are, in many vital respects, inter- 
dependent. ‘Their solution, as I have indicated on many 
occasions, requires the fullest practicable development of our 
domestic economy combined with appropriate policies in the 
field of foreign relations. 

I can perhaps best illustrate this interdependence by refer- 
ence to some of the problems involved in the preservation 
and advancement of those things which we Americans prize 
as the bases of our way of life. Among those things there 
are two, which, in my opinion, are fundamental and vital to 
all the rest. 

The first is that every citizen is entitled to a fair chance 
to earn a decent living for himself and his family, to give his 
children a good start in life, and to face his declining years 
free from the specter of poverty and want. In view of the 
resources with which this country is endowed and of the great 
forward strides that have already been made, it is within our 
power to build a nation in which every citizen, willing to 
work, will be able to enjoy a rising standard of living and 
an adequate measure of economic security. 

Second, the true ends of social justice can be achieved only 
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in conditions of individual freedom under law, through the 
operation of institutions of popular government. It is true 
that a measure of economic security is possible without free- 
dom of the individual. But that is the security of serfdom. 
Even aside from its moral and spiritual degradation, this type 
of security is subject to enormous limitations in the degree 
of individual well-being which it provides. It leaves too 
little scope for the human spirit, for individual initiative, 
free enterprise, willingness to face risks, readiness to engage 
in voluntary cooperation for the common good. These are 
the most powerful motive forces of progress; they are at- 
tributes of free men, banded together in voluntarily accepted 
and self-imposed social discipline—not of men held by fear 
of brute force. 

This ideal is a distinctive part of our national heritage. 
Our country was reclaimed from the wilderness by men and 
women who sought to establish on its vast expanses condi- 
tions of life under which new pathways of progress would 
be blazed. The long American experience represents the 
fullest demonstration yet available that the welfare and se- 
curity of the individual—and, therefore, the progress and 
well-being of the nation of which he is a part—are indissolu- 
bly bound up with the enjoyment by every citizen of the 
greatest practicable measure of personal freedom under law 
and of true equality of economic opportunity. 

The process of attaining these objectives is long and 
arduous. In the course of our national existence, we have 
made marked advances in that direction. But each step 
forward brings with it new needs and new problems, which 
must be met successfully, if we are to advance. The manner 
in which a nation fulfills these needs is the true measure of 
its physical, intellectual, and spiritual virility. 

Our great tasks in the past were in the spheres of physical 
settlement and of a search for means of multiplying our 
powers of physical production. These tasks we have largely 
accomplished. ‘The initiative and labor of the pioneer have 
brought the arts of civilization to every corner of the land. 
The ingenuity of the inventor and the technician, the enter- 
prise of the businessman, the industry of the worker and 
the farmer have created in this country a productive equip- 
ment thoroughly adequate to supply the present needs of 
our people and thoroughly capable of further expansion to 
supply our future needs. 

But these very developments have brought with them new 
complexities and new problems. Our economic structure 
under present conditions functions as a complicated and in- 
tricate mechanism. Our great task today is to perfect our 
social and economic organization to meet the increasingly 
complex conditions of modern life. For this, new types of 
cooperation and accommodation are required between region 
and region, between group and group, between individual and 
individual—for the greater benefit of all. New duties and 
new responsibilities are imposed upon government. 

We are determined that all these purposes shall be carried 
out by using to the full our traditional processes of popular 
government. As I have already stated, it is my firm con- 
viction that all this cannot be accomplished except under 
conditions in which the individual will enjoy the greatest 
practicable measure of freedom under law. 

.At a time when pressing problems confront us at home, 
it is sometimes thought that preoccupation with our country’s 
international relations, and with developments outside our 
frontiers, is an unnecessary dissipation of national energy. 
From this plausible error, as much as from any other source, 
springs the advocacy of national isolation, which is frequently 
heard in this country. 

There is no more disastrous illusion than the thought 
that a policy of national isolation would make it easier for us 





to solve our great domestic problems. The exact reverse 
is true. 

Great as are the material resources with which our country 
is endowed, they are not sufficient to enable us as a nation to 
meet the needs of our people on the level of well-being to 
which we aspire. ‘Today we supplement our own resources 
by imports from abroad. Some of which, like rubber, tin, 
manganese, though small in relative volume, are essentials to 
the functioning of our greatest national industries. Some of 
the things we now purchase in other countries we can, per- 
haps, produce domestically, but at a much higher cost in 
terms of economic effort than is required for the production 
of exports with which we now buy these foreign products. 
For others, we can develop substitutes, of inferior quality 
and, again, at a relatively higher cost. Still others we cannot 
produce at all, and, if we did not import them, we would 
have to do without them altogether. In each case, the net 
result would be a decline of our national efficiency and, con- 
sequently, an inexorable lowering in the level of satisfaction 
of our people’s wants. 

By dispensing with imports, we would necessarily lose 
foreign markets for our exportable surpluses. Those branches 
of our production—in farming, mining, and manufacturing 
industry—which are now geared to an output in excess of 
what can be absorbed in the domestic market, would be 
forced into a drastic curtailment of their productive capacity. 
The resulting impairment of their capital investment would 
be a net loss to our national economy. Millions of workers 
would be deprived of their means of livelihood through the 
loss of foreign markets; they would have to be shifted into 
other fields of activity or else be supported by public relief. 
Reduction of surplus-producing branches of our national 
economic activity to the dimensions of the domestic market 
requirements would necessitate a long, painful, and costly 
process of readjustment. All these burdens would fall upon 
the entire national economy. The result of the whole process 
would be to lower still further our standards of living. 

Readjustment would be an undertaking of such magnitude 
that it could not possibly be accomplished without far- 
reaching intervention on the part of government, with danger- 
ous social effects. 
of national life would be the inevitable consequence. One 
needs only to look at the experience of the few countries 
which have attempted to reorganize themselves on a basis 
of even partial self-sufficiency to realize what the character, 
scope, and results of such regimentation would probably be. 

These would be some of the consequences of a policy of 
national isolation carried to its ultimate conclusion. Any 
move in the direction of isolation must necessarily have the 
same results in varying degrees. Far from facilitating the 
solution of our domestic problems, a policy of national isola- 
tion, or even a movement toward such a policy, would 
aggravate the very difficulties with which we are now con- 
fronted. It would moreover put into jeopardy precisely those 
institutions of free enterprise and individual freedom the 
maintenance of which alone holds a promise of success in 
solving our great problems. 

Some argue in favor of national isolation from another 
point of view—namely, that by withdrawing from normal 
relations with other nations we can insure for ourselves free- 
dom from risk of embroilment in war. Here, again, the 
exact reverse is true. 

No country can insure peace for itself by merely pro- 
claiming its desire for peace, when there are in the world 
nations willing to challenge and fight other nations to gain 
by force what they covet. When such is the case, peace can 
be assured only at the price of abject surrender to the chal- 
lenger. One would have to be blind to obvious facts to 
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indulge in the belief that the existence of such potential 
international challengers is not today a stark reality. 

The possibility that such a challenge might one day be 
directed against us would be enhanced by the fact that a 
policy of national isolation on our part would hurt not only 
ourselves, but other countries as well. Deprived by our 
action of the opportunity to trade with us, they would 
be faced, in varying degrees, with the need for painful ad- 
justment of their own economic structures. The resulting 
ill-will would not be an aid to our national security. 

A policy of national isolation would not relieve us of 
the need of maintaining the means of armed defense. Rather, 
it would necessitate an intensification of our efforts in that 
direction, which might become increasingly difficult in pro- 
portion as the effects of isolation impaired our national 
efficiency, our economic strength, and—with them—our 
power of defense. 

It is not through a policy of isolation, but rather through 
supplementing our domestic efforts by playing our appropri- 
ate role as a member of the family of nations, that we can 
hope to solve the problems which confront us today within 
our own frontiers. That role has two essential aspects. 

The first is concerned with the maintenance of world 
order under law as the sole effective instrumentality for 
the preservation of enduring peace. Such world order calls 
for acceptance and application by nations of certain basic 
principles of justice and fair-dealing in civilized international 
relations: respect for national independence and sovereignty ; 
scrupulous observance of international obligations; willing- 
ness to adjust all international disputes solely by pacific 
means. To the establishment of such world order we can 
contribute by our own firm adherence to these principles; 
hy using our moral influence to induce other nations to give 
them their adherence; by cooperating in all peaceful efforts 
to give practical reality to the application of these principles; 
by maintaining our strength and our courage, to the end 
that no nation will be tempted to challenge anywhere our 
vital national interests. 





The second aspect of our role in foreign affairs is con- 
cerned with the promotion of sound and healthy international 
economic relations as an indispensable foundation of world 
order under law and, therefore, of enduring peace. Today 
the well-being of every nation increases in proportion as its 
citizens have peaceful access to the resources of the world 
rather than merely to those within its own frontiers. Such 
access is possible only through mutually beneficial trade and 
through all those other innumerable international relation- 
ships which have already enriched so magnificently the lives 
of individuals and of nations. Without such access, all 
nations would be compelled to dissipate their efforts and 
substance in a hopeless struggle for shrinking economic op- 
portunity. 

To the promotion of such international economic relations 
we can contribute by facing squarely the fact that they are 
indispensable to the well-being of our own country and of 
every country; by ourselves giving them practical application 
through policies such as those embodied in our reciprocal 
trade agreements program, which has already demonstrated 
its effectiveness as a powerful instrument of action in that 
direction; by being ready to extend our policy and action 
along every practicable line that holds a promise of strength- 
ening the foundations of peace through mutually advantage- 
ous economic relationships among nations. 

The goal of an America such as I have envisaged—a 
country at peace within and without, in which all citizens 
will enjoy economic security under conditions of orderly 
freedom for the individual—may best be reached by a two- 
fold program, covering both domestic and international 
problems. Concentration on one to the exclusion of the 
other—whichever of the two we might choose—could not 
by itself bring the desired results. Action on both fronts 
is essential. The means of action on both fronts are at our 
disposal. Our task is to use them with vigor and determina- 
tion, with clear thought, with faith in our ability to win 
through to our desired objectives. 


Civil Liberties and the Cities 


WE ARE TRUSTEES OF CIVILIZATION 


By FRANK MURPHY, 4i?torney General of the United States 


Before the joint meeting of The United States Conference of Mayors and The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers at The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, May 15, 1939 


another Conference of Mayors—a smaller one than 
this, that met in circumstances far more desperate 
than any we see about us today. 

It was 1932 and the nation had reached the depths of 
the Great Depression. In Detroit, where it was my fortune 
to be Mayor, the municipal resources had been virtually ex- 
hausted in an effort to protect the citizens from an economic 
collapse that had struck the city like a famine. 

Probably the American nation had known no such sadness 
since the Civil War. I pray that the mayors of this country 
will never again have to foregather in a similar situation. 

But looking back, it is an inspiring thought that we came 
through that ordeal without a single untoward incident of 
major proportions. We did so, I believe, primarily because 
even in the darkest hour, the devotion of the great mass of 
the people to the ideal of civil liberty did not falter. 

I doubt that there has ever been more convincing proof 
that the people of a democracy can keep their civil liberties in 


A vot instinctively, my thoughts today go back to 


the bad weather as well as the fair. 

Having stood that acid test, we should not fear any other. 
Certainly we should not waver today when our condition is 
vastly better, even though far from what we know it can be. 

This is a time to strengthen our civil liberties—to freshen 
our undertanding of them and to redouble our efforts to 
extend them in full to every member of our democracy. This - 
is a time to renew our determination that civil liberty must 
be protected, with fine impartiality, without prejudice or 
favor, for everyone—from the poorest laborer to the wealth- 
iest man in the land. 

That is the American way. It is—this idea that liberty 
must be for all—the finest thing that America has given to 
civilization. 

It is true that in material things our contribution has been 
vast and wonderful. To us and our fathers before us, man- 
kind owes inventions by the score that have transformed the 
character of human living. 

And justly we are proud of these achievements. Justly we 
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erect a “World of Tomorrow” and a “Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion,” to demonstrate what we have achieved in years gone 
by and what we hope to achieve in years to come. 

But recognizing the splendor of these accomplishments, 
and without detracting in the slightest from their significance, 
I venture to suggest that in our faith in the idea of individual 
liberty, we have given to the world something even finer, 
something more priceless, something so precious, in fact, 
that dollars cannot buy it. 

It is an idea that men—some of them consciously and the 
vast majority unconsciously—have reached out for all 
through the ages, seeing in it the realization of their fondest 
hopes. But never did they see its actual fulfillment until a 
group of fugitives from Old World tyranny established that 
idea, like a jewel, in a framework of government, a pattern 
of social living, that we today call the American democracy. 

In all our public discussions, I suppose there is no word 
we use more often than that term “democracy.” It is fine 
that we do. I hope that in untold ages to come the Amer- 
ican people will still be using that word, and using it with 
the devotion that men give to their most priceless possession. 

But I wonder sometimes if we do not too often use the 
word “democracy” without thinking what it means. I 
wonder if we have not become a little numb to the signifi- 
cance of the idea of individual liberty that is the secret of 
democracy. How often do we profess our faith in democracy 
and forget to associate it with the things in our own lives 
that are democracy? 

What, exactly, is this idea of individual liberty? What do 
we mean when we talk about the beauty and the dignity of 
the human personality ? 

Why we mean that unknown fellow, mounted on his 
soap-box in the city street, speaking his piece about the way 
he thinks the country and the government ought to be run. 

We mean that editor or author, writing as he pleases, con- 
demning or commending the administration as his opinions 
dictate. 

We mean that little group of Mennonites or Mormons or 
Quakers worshipping in their own churches in the way that 
their consciences tell them is right. 

We mean the ordinary citizen expressing his frank opinions 
to his Mayor or Congressman or President, and getting con- 
sideration of them. 

We mean the businessman setting up shop for the kind of 
business and in the kind of community that he prefers, with 
nothing but the public welfare to say him nay. 

We mean the workingman at liberty to choose his own 
occupation and to move when he pleases into another. 

We mean the scientist free to search for truth, and the 
educator free to teach it, unhampered by the fear of some 
“Super-man” who makes his own truth and allows no com- 
petition. 

These are ordinary things to a people that has done them 
pretty much without interruption for a century and a half. 
They seem elementary and commonplace—so simple that it 
seems unnecessary to speak of them. 

But actually they are not ordinary things. They are the 
hallmarks of civilization. They stand for the gracious way 
of living that humanity has always been groping for, through 
even the blackest nights of tyranny and barbarism that his- 
tory has recorded. 

Looking at it that way, you have a powerful, positive 
argument why we in America must cling to these things 
with all our strength, no matter how great the cost. In a 
very definite sense, we are trustees of civilization. We are 


guardians of the idea without which civilization is a hollow 
shell—the idea that every man, no matter how meek and 


how humble and inconspicuous, shall have his place in the 
sun. 
But if we want a stronger argument, there are many close 


at hand. They are negative arguments but they strike home 


with the force of a thunderbolt. 

What exactly does it mean when a people gives up the idea 
that the individual’s freedom to live his own life is, after 
all, the most priceless possession of any society? 

It means the suppression of every one of the “simple, or- 
dinary” things that we are so prone to take for granted. 

It means for any man who presumes to speak unkindly of 
the powers that rule, a concentration camp at hard labor, 
or perhaps something worse. 

It means a cringing, servile press that writes not as it 
pleases, but as some Great Man at Headquarters directs. 

It means the suppression of religion or the steady, de- 
moralizing persecution of those who refuse to embrace some 
barbaric creed that makes a god of an all-powerful state. 

It means the ruthless conscription of industry and labor 
and business alike, all dancing like marionettes at the direc- 
tion of the state, for the greater glory of a political doctrine 
that sees human beings only as nameless cogs in a great 
machine. 

It means the debasement of science and education and the 
arts to the level of tools of an arrogant minority that happens 
to hold the key to the gun-room. 

Worst of all, it means the enslavement of the human mind 
and spirit—a slavery that undermines self-respect and slowly 
destroys moral integrity. 

There is no doubt in my mind that should the American 
people ever have to choose between these alternatives, they 
would make the right choice. I believe the habit of 150 
years is bound to win over any momentary loss of direction. 

But the unmistakable fact is that the seeds of barbarism 
have been sown among us, and there are those who would 
like to see them sprout and grow. 

This is why I am speaking today about civil liberties and 
have often spoken about them in the past, even at the risk 
of appearing repetitious and needlessly insistent upon the 
obvious. For civil liberty is simply the idea that I have 
mentioned—the idea of human dignity—translated into ac- 
tuality. And measurably as we safeguard civil liberty, we 
enrich human dignity. Measurably as we make real to every 
member of our democracy the spirit of the Bill of Rights, 
we demonstrate that we are qualified to be the trustees of 
civilization. 

I do not mean to exaggerate the danger. I do not mean 
to erect a straw man. I am eager only that we should be 
on guard against the tendencies and practices that corrode 
democracy and sap its strength. 

These things do happen here. They happen every day. 

About four months ago the Department of Justice estab- 
lished a new unit for the specific purpose of increasing the 
Federal government’s ability to protect civil rights. Since 
that time we have received a steady deluge of letters com- 
plaining that civil liberties have been abridged. 

Some of the complaints, of course, are unwarranted, but 
many are not. They indicate clearly that some public offi- 
cials have used their power arbitrarily; that ordinances have 
been passed and invoked that are oppressive and unjust and 
violate common right; that citizens have been denied the 
right to exprcss freely their opinions and to worship as they 
please; and that some have been prevented from petitioning 
their government for the redress of grievances. 

We are a tolerant people; yet it has been estimated that 
some 800 organizations in the United States are carrying 
or definite anti-Jewish propaganda. All told, they claim 
in the neighborhood of six million followers—no doubt a 
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considerable over-statement. But even if we reduce the 
figure by half or more, we face the fact that a large number 
of our people who subscribe to the philosophy that has re- 
duced the Jews of Central Europe to a condition of misery 
seldom equalled in the world’s history. 

Almost daily we hear from one quarter or another the 
familiar suggestion that always accompanies periods of stress 
and uncertainty—the suggestion that we solve our problems 
by suppressing those whose talk is out of line with the ma- 
jority, or by “taking steps” against some group that is sup- 
posed to be the source of our troubles. 

It has been said before, and I believe should be said plainly 
many times again, that in the last analysis, the remedy for 
that kind of attitude lies in the people themselves. For that 
attitude will have a very slim chance of survival in the face 
of a public opinion that will have no traffic with it. 

But it is not entirely a matter of public opinion. 
from that. 

Public opinion crystallizes slowly, and in times like this 
when there is so much that is confusing and misleading, the 
process is abnormally slow. And until public opinion does 
reach the point where it will not tolerate violation of civil 
liberties, there can and will be such violation—unless govern- 
ment takes a hand and refuses to permit it. 

In a sense, the part that government can play is purely 
negative. But it would be a serious mistake to conclude that 
it is therefore of little significance. Let government play its 
part vigorously, and with a clear understanding of its re- 
sponsibility, and it is bound to be a powerful bulwark of 
civil liberty, not only as an agency that imposes penalties but 
as an influence on public thinking. 

Each of the states is equipped to protect civil liberties 
through its own constitution and bill of rights. The Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution and the 
Federal Civil Rights statutes, all products of the Civil War, 
have enabled the Federal government to take a much more 
vigorous part than it could formerly under the Federal Bill 
of Rights alone. We believe the new Civil Liberties Unit 
of the Department of Justice will make that part more sig- 
nificant than ever before. 

Today every dweller in our land, no matter how humble, 
can look to the State for defense of his liberties, and if that 
should fail, then to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

But it is an inescapable fact—and one that no one knows 
better than you mayors and municipal law officers—that the 
first battleground of civil liberties is the local communities. 
It is you gentlemen who man the front-line trenches. It is 
you who decide, in the first instance, whether to suppress the 
individual who criticizes the mayor or the President, or who 
wants to hire a hall, or who walks up and down the street 
with a sign on his back, or who spreads some alien doctrine 
in his newspaper, or who preaches some strange and un- 
orthodox religion. You decide whether to silence him or let 
the democratic process run its course. 

I have been a mayor myself, during three of the bitterest 
years that the American people have ever suffered. I know 
that this responsibility is often a heavy one. I know that 
sometimes the pressure to turn one’s back on the democratic 
faith in civil liberty for all seems to be almost irresistible. 


It is far 


In moments of great tension, well-meaning people, gripped 
by hysteria, are likely to insist that the “realistic” way to 
meet the threat of extremist philosophies is to deny to their 
advocates the liberty that they themselves, given the power, 
would take away from all others. 

Superficially, it is an appealing argument. It seems to be 
a common-sense method of fighting fire with fire. 

But it will quickly lose its appeal if we remember this 
simple truth: You do not and cannot strengthen or protect 
democracy by undermining it. And you begin to undermine 
democracy the moment you begin to draw the line and say 
that this or that person or group shall not have civil liberty. 
Draw the line against one group and it is an easy step to 
draw it against another and then another. 

And every such step is another attack on the concept 
through which democracy functions—the concept that Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke of as “free trade in ideas.” 
Simply stated, that concept means that democracy gives a 
hearing to every idea. It gives every philosophy the oppor- 
tunity to get itself accepted in the competition of the market. 
And ultimately—as our history shows—the true idea, the 
right policy comes out on top. 

I do not mean to say that we should not be on guard 
against dangerous and extremist notions that get into the 
market place. We should and must be on guard, and not 
just some of the time, but all of the time. 

We have criminal laws that protect us against violence 
and incitement to violence. We should be ready and able 
to use them. 

We have legitimate methods of bringing propaganda 
groups into the open, and exposing their nature and their 
origin to the light of day. We ought to know not only 
what they preach but who their sponsors are and where 
they get their funds. 

But, as devotees of democracy, we cannot crush them and 
deny them a place in the market. We need not do this. 
We have no reason to fear their competition. We have a 
better article to sell. 

And because we have a better article, we can do a better 
job of salesmanship—a job of salesmanship that will endure 
long after the terrorism and the coercion of the autocrats 
have been proved the futile methods that they are. 

It may seem that I have stressed the evils that will come 
to us if we fail to meet our duty of preserving civil liberty. 

But we do not owe it merely to ourselves. We owe it to 
the generation after ours and to unborn generations yet to 
come. And we owe it to the generations past that did fulfill 
their trusteeship. 

Especially we owe it to that small band of inspired men 
who forged a state on a foundation of civil liberty out of the 
raw materials of a wilderness and a people who knew liberty 
mainly in their hopes and aspirations. 

We owe it to Roger Williams, whose courage was equal 
to his conviction that freedom of thought was not freedom 
of thought until it was shared by all. We owe it to men 
of the stamp of Patrick Henry and the noble Jefferson, who 
fathered the Bill of Rights. 

They fought to gain civil liberty, confident that those who 
followed, seeing its pricelessness, would never let it go. So 
our job is to prove ourselves worthy of that trust. 





“I have greatly enjoyed VITAL SPEECHES and take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you for the splendid work. I think the publication fills a long felt want 
on the part of those interested in history as it is being lived.” 


George B. Falla, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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